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THE NEW 1923 FIVE 


"N° Extras To Buy.” The new, 1923 Haynes 57 Sport 

Touring Car answers most attractively the desire of the 
motorist for a typical sport model that shall be constantly 
serviceable and not simply for use on special occasions. 








This five-passenger car comes fully equipped; everything 
accepted as an essential feature of a sport model is on the car; 
there are no “extras” to buy. Front and rear bumpers, polished 
protection bars and a spacious trunk in rear, six disc wheels 
with six cord tires and tubes, sun and vision visor, new 
design windshield wings, artistically fashioned individual steps, 
individual fenders and many other features which convey the 
impression of the last degree of quiet refinement and thought- 
ful design, are standard equipment. 


Finished in a rich, Burgundy Wine color, resting on a 121-inch 
wheel base, powered by the famous Haynes- built light six 
motor, this newest Haynes is like an idealistic motor car 
brought into actual being at last. 


Ask your Haynes dealer to demonstrate the four Haynes 57 
Sport models, so that you may make your reservation imme- 
diately. 

We shall exhibit at the New York Automobile Show, 


Grand Central Palace, January 6 to 13, 1923. 


Tue Haynes AutomositeE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 
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Tue New, 1923 Haynes 57 SporT ROADSTER, 2 PASSENGERS 
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~ Franklin Simon s Co. 


Fifth Avenue,. 37th and 38th Sts, New York 
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For Madame? and Mademoiselle? to Wear’ at the Sunshine? Resorts 


THE NEW SWEATERS AND SKIRTS 


SWEATERS SKIRTS 


71--Boucle Weave Sweater of imported two-tone twisted 73—Pleated Kasha Cloth Skirt; “white, camel, silver 
flhre sulk and mohair yarn; Lanvin green, maize, red gray, Lanvin green or coflee color a5 : 19.75 


or French blue with white " d A 19.75 
. . 77—Whi Wool Twillcord Skir in wra -around 
75—New Jacquard Plaided Sweater of mohair and fibre diedel 8 : : A . 14.50 


silk yarn with solid color sleeves in camel, gray or white; 


and plaids in contrasting colors. c < 18.50 81—Pleated Flannel Skirt with combination box and 


79—Blouse Sweater with peasant sleeve; imported: two-~ cluster pleats; white, beige ee , 9.75 


tone wool and fibre silk yarn; design and border in 85— Wrap-Around Fiasnc! = with wide idee. 


contrasting color; white with red, silver with navy, camel feo: eordings Bae give Pa elbect: sa Op beige 
’ Y , 


with brown or green : : ; ; 29.50 or gray - ; e ‘ 5 12.75: 





83—Imported Sweater of Organdie W ool, sheer lacy 
“ioc Bramley or V neck; Lanvin green, white, beige, Charge Accounts Solicited 
orchid or silver 3 “eG ; ee TSO ie he 


Copyright, 1922, by Franklin Simon & Ch, Inc. 
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FANCHON 

For the artless little maiden, 
Barbara Lee chooses this frock 
of Cripe Renée. 

The pin tucks (both front and 
back) are stitched in gleaming 
metal thread while the side panel 
ts caught up at one side to allow a 
drape. Embroidered net fashions 
the collar, the sleeves are set in 
and the belt ts finished in front 
with a pleated ribbon chou. The 
colors are navy, gray and black, 
the sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 and 
the price $39.50. 


L. S. Ayres & Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
The Bon Marche 
Seattle, Wash. 


Bullock’s 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Dayton Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Emporium 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Joseph Horne Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FROCKS FOR THE YOUTHFUL ONE 
ARE CHOSEN BY BARBARA LEE 


Never has youth been so beautifully expressed as in 
the modes of today and Barbara Lee shows here 
four of her favorite models for the miss. 


The line, the workmanship and the silk itself are 
rarely to be found in such inexpensive little frocks. 


In each model is the unmistakable signature of 


Bordrona {¢¢ 


Barbara Lee frocks are shown exclusively in the 
shops listed in this advertisement. 





COLUMBINE 


Taffita is youth's own fabric 
and this frock of Swiss Taffeta 
with self color coin dots is an 
alluring model. The basque, 
the full-flared skirt, the lace 
trimmed collar and sleeves, com- 
bine to give it demureness and 
charm. The corsage is of hand- 
made French flowers in varied 
hues, held in a quaint lace frill. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20, in 
navy or black, $39.50. 








PAMELA 


An unusual dress is this af Crepe 
Fantone by Haas Brothers. The 
drawnwork, so effective in itself, 
is outlined in beads on both blouse 
and skirt. On almost straight 
lines, there ts a suggestion of a 
front drape enhanced by the cas- 
cade side effect. The round neck, 
short sleeves and cape or bertha 
back are youthful touches of 
Barbara Lee character. 14, 
16, 18 and 20, navy, cocoa, 


gray or black, $39.50. 
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CHAMINADE 


Black, brown or navy Canton 
Crépe Jashions this frock for the 
young and slender one. Basque 
as to waist and full as to skirt, 
there are circular designs of fluted 
ribbon for adornment. The scal- 
loped bottom of skirt and the flar- 
ing cuff are faced with crépe 
in contrasting color, and lng 
streamers hang from a wheel of 
Siuted ribbon with floral center. 
A typical Barbara Lee model 
with attractive lingerie collar. 


14, 16, 18, 20, $39.50. 


The J. L. Hudson Company 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Lasalle & Koch Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


The F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Rike-Kumler Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Woodward & Lothrop 
Washington, D. C. 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO. 
The Specially Shop of Opipinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 


She january Sale of Silk Undergarments 
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TESSA—Gown 


fleshcolo vatit: 
y aggre nega wang 


tucks and real 


filet lace 10.50 ‘S' . 
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metse “REAL FoACES O 


in combination 
of flesh color 
crepe de chine 
with real filet 


PERSA—Step-in com- 
bination of flesh color 
crepe de chine with 
hand embroidered clots 
andwide real Irish lace. 


7.95 


SARA — Gown to 
match Persa, of flesh 
color crepe de chine 
with hand embroidered 
dots and wide real 
Irish lace . 13.50 


THESE PRICES PREVAIL DURING JANUARY ONLY 


MARISE — Step-in 
combination of flesh 
color crepe Georgette 
with wide real filet 
and lace hand em- 
broidery . . 8.95 


IONA — Gown to 
match Marise, of flesh 
color crepe Georgette 
with wide real filet 
lace and hand em- 
broidery 13.50 


A beautifully illustrated booklet of Lingerie and 
Winter Resort Fashions mailed upon request. 














BERYL—Gown 
of fleshcolorcrepe 
dechine with real 


Irish lace 10.50 


RUBIE—Gown 
of flesh color 
satin with wide 
real filet lace 
and crepe 


Georgette 18.50 | // 
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Beaucraft 


his Knitted Dress of pure thread silk with its 
S blouse brightened with vivid Bonduren embroidery 
trikes a note of distinctive charm for street or resort wear. 
Its individuality is typical of all Beaucraft creations 
Dresses. Blouses. Coats, Shirts. Wraps, Suits. Knitted Outer- 
wear and a complete display of country and town clothes. 


WM BLOOM & CO-INC: 40 Est 304 ST- N-Y- - j 
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For Southern Shores 
‘Neath Sunny Skies 


LE CLOTHES 





for Travel, Sports, Dancing, 


and the dolce far niente 


Qo 


of a Semi-Tropical Winter 


for WOMEN, MISSES 
and the YOUNGER SET 





Fifth Avenue Madison Avenue 
Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 
New York 
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Women appreciate freedom from embarrassment 


And that, perhaps, is more than any other the main reason why thousands of 
women were first attracted to Kotex. 
One asks for them by name. In drug, drygoods, and department stores every- 
where. In resort centers as well as in cities. And thoughtful hotels deliver 
them to one’s room on telephone request. 
Even the box is refined for it has no printing except the name. Not a descrip- 
tive word. 
Many find it advantageous to keep a supply of several boxes on hand. Particularly when 
traveling. Regular size and Hospital size—the latter has additional thickness. 
There is nothing to do but to open the box. The sanitary pads are instantly available to 
use, and quick!'; and easily disposed of. Ask by name for Kotex. 

Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


51 Chambers St., New York Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 
Copyright 1923, C.P.C. 
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Regular size, 12 for 65c 
Hospital size, 6 for 45c 
(additional thickness 
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INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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From precise Italian filets and delicate Point Applique to bold black 
Spanish lace—Fashion has embraced them all—these decorative laces, 
as modern as sunlit phrases from Debussy, as old as the Renaissance. 
Modern, because lace is the most perishable of the arts and crumbles into 


Old, because these patterns were first woven in France and 
Flat Venetian Point, Duchesse, Point 
Applique, Italian Filet and a Spanish 
lace—you see the intricacies of their 
patterns before you in the order named. 


dust with age. 
Italy five hundred years ago. 
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cACARION “DAVIES 


as Princess Mary in “When Knighthood Was in Flower” 


MINERALAVA as an -eWd fo 


Beauty 


dy Hector Fuller 


HEN on the “silver screen” in a pic- 

turization of Charles Major’s wonderful 

story: ‘‘When Knighthood Was in Flower,” 

hundreds of thousands of people are made 
aware of the rapt beauty of Marion Davies, who so 
beautifully plays the role of Princess Mary, it is only 
natural that they should seek eagerly to discover by 
what means Miss Davies retains the fine qualities of the 
beauty which appeals. 

It is not by home remedies, massage, cosmetics or 
paints that a woman may hope to retain the complexion 
of Youth. Science has shown the perfect way through 
Mineralava. 

Miss Marion Davies herself says: 

“T have found Mineralava Beauty Clay a most sue- 
cessful invigorator and stimulant for the skin; the per- 
ject way to a perfect complexion.” 

Skin-Malnutrition, the prime cause of the evils that 
mar the beauty of the human skin, must have been much 
more rife in those ancient days, ‘‘When Knighthood 
Was in Flower;’’ days when soap and water were re- 
garded not as daily necessities, but as luxuries. Today, 
through science and Mineralava the 
very root of the trouble is reached—and 
corrected. 

Discovered 23 years ago as a product 
of the laboratories of Nature, Minera- 
lava has been refined by the most 
noted chemists of Europe and America 
who have added to it medical in- 
gredients which have given it heal- 
ing and cleansing properties never 
equalled. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, M.D., F.R.S., 
the noted English Skin Specialist, 
showed that of the two layers of the hu- 
man skin, the Epidermis and the Der- 
mis, the outer one was constantly flak- 
ing and falling away. This made it clear 
that only a product of Nature like 
Mineralava that aided in the process of 
building up, nourishing and making 





pure the under skin, would result in the perfect com- 
plexion. 

Mineralava makes the skin well nourished, and a well 
nourished skin never ages. Lines, and wrinkles, sagging 
muscles, oily and dry skin, sallowness, enlarged pores, 
coarse texture, blackheads—all are due to ‘‘Skin- 
Malnutrition.” 

Mineralava is the one perfect specific for ‘‘Skin- 
Malnutrition!’’ It not only corrects the facial blemishes 
you can see, it works constantly and invisibly on the 
tender under skin, nourishing it to a ripe and lovely 
texture so that it is ready, as the old skin flakes away, 
to take its place—new born and beautiful. 

Every face that is subject to premature wrinkles, 
blackheads, eruptions, or any disorder of the skin is suf- 
fering from Skin-Malnutrition. 

Mineralava is ideal for home use. It should be on 
hand regularly. It is the great, speedy and safe reno- 
vator of tired faces. 

And, remember: Mineralava, the guaranteed product 
can not be successfully imitated. 

Such noted beauties of the Stage and Screen as 
Marion Davies, Billie Burke, Marjorie 
Rambeau, Julia Sanderson, Zitelka Do- 
lores, and others, as wel: as thousands of 
happy American home women have 
gladly testified to the permanent quali- 
ties of Mineralava. Originally Minera- 
lava was sold only in Beauty Parlors at 
as high as $15 a treatment. Today it is 
within the reach of every woman at 
$2.00 a bottle, each bottle containing 
eighteen treatments, or a trifle more 
than 10 cents a treatment. Full direc- 
tions for treatment and a soft brush for 
applying, with every bottle. 

There is also an Introductory Trial 
Tube of Mineralava at 50 cents. 

Try this and you are sure to be so 
pleased by its remarkable effects that 
you will become a permanent user. Try 
Mineralava Today! 
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cACiNERALAVA— makes Blem- 
ished Skin Perfect! 
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-ANGneraLtava—corrects all 
forms of Skin-Malnutrition! 





-AGNERALAVA—keeps Young 
Faces Healthful and Rosy! 


rh] ~ ~: 
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 \ 


cVGNeERALAVA—moulds Old 
Faces to the Contour of Youth! 


e 


Mineralava has 22 years suc- 
cessful use behind it in the best 
homes of America. Don’t ex- 
periment with new and untried 
Beauty Clays. The original is 
your only protection. 


- + 


Mineralava is a superior arti- 
cle for discriminating people. 


 ¥ 


Go to your dependable 
Druggist or Department 
Store. Ask for Mineralava 
Beauty Clay. If the Store 
does not happen to have it 
write direct to the manufac- 
turers and they will see that 
your dealer is supplied to fill 
your requirements.  Scott’s 
Preparations, Inc., 251 West 
19th Street, New York. 
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1008—Lanvtin created a fascin- 
ating sports dress indeed when she 
conceived this two-piece silk Crepe 
dress with its unique contrasting 
colored embroidered overblouse 
topping a finely pleated sports skirt. 
Colors: Red, Canary, Jade or 
Black blouse with White skirt. 
Also all Navy or Grey ; blouse and 
skirt. Sizes: 14 to 20. $49.50 


Stewarts Qo, ~~ 


Correct Apparel torWomen& Misses 


Fifth Avenue 


A COMPLETE 


IN THE LAND OF 


1009—An original French dinner or 
evening gown revealing unique bead treat- 
ment on a background of French Geor- 
gette Crepe over a slip of French Crepe. 
Colors: Argentine Red, Jade, White or 
Black. 14 to 18—36 to 44. 

$69.50 
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1009 
at 37th Street 


SOUTHERN 


FOR EVERY HOUR OF THE EVENING 





RESORT OUTFIT 
OR DAY 
SUNSHINE AND PLAY 


Shown by Stewart & Co. 


1010—Patou designs this afternoon dress 
of Satin Canton which plays a double 
part, for half of the dress reveals rich silk 
Crepe. And a circular godet at side 
topped with a chou reveals the Satin part 
of the material. Colors: Black, Navy 
Grey or Cocoa. Sizes: 14 to 18S—36 
to 40. $49.50 
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| 2018—A gr iceful dress 
| of _ silk ibroidered 



























charn need by the 

pleated a’ se an - i — 2016—Satin Faced Canton 

sleeve — = oe finitely gains added distinction through 

r er ‘olde 

Colors: Brown, Black, sets this dress of Chin- pe 
Navy, Coffee. chilla Satin in the fore- 4 , 


tucked cuff and silk and bead 
embroidery. 


Colors: Black, Navy 
Coffee. 


Sizes 16 to 44. 


front of the mode. 


Colors: Brown, Navy, 
\n \ Black, Coffee. 
x 





Sizes 16 to 44. 
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Sizes 16 to 44. 


2016 
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. Now on Sale in the Following Selected Stores 

. 

Abilene, Texas Perry once Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. Fred’k Loeser & Co. Danville, Ky. A. B. Robertson & Bro. Greenwood, Miss. F. Goodman D. G. Co. 
Akron, Ohio bg M. O'Neil Co. Buffalo, N. Y. — Meidrum & Ander-' Denver, Colo. The Neusteter Co. Hannibal, Missouri Eugene L. Reib 

° Albany, Ga t. pda. & Co. 2 es Moines, Iowa Harris Emery Co. Hartford, pe ane Herzog Dress Shop 

° Albany, N. Y Vt Bros. Butte, Montana Symone D. G. Co Detroit, M lich. Newcomb Endicott Co. Hornell, z. Erlich Bros. 

+ Amsterdam, N. Y. Cramer & Co. Canton, Ohio Klein Heffelman Zollars| Dubois, Pa. The Miles Shop Hot a Ark. Albert Mendel & oe. 
Asheville, N. C. A. L. Price Charlestown, ¥. Va. Coyle & Richardson Dubuque, Iowa J. F. Stampfer Co. Houston, Texas Foley Bros. D. G. 
Athens, Ga. Michael Bros. Charlotte, N. G. B. Cabaniss & Co. Ellensburg, Wash. oon Borroughs °* Huntington, W.Va. Deardorff Sisler = 

ne Athens, Tenn. W. M. Anderson & Co. Chattandoga, Tenn. Miller Bros. Co. Elmira, N. Y. . J. Flanagan e Co. Huntsville, Ala. S. S. Thompson 

5 Atlanta, Ga. Keely Co. Chicago, fil. Marshall Field & Co. El Paso, Texas Popular D. G. Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. H. Block & Co. 
Augusta, Ga. t Goldberg & Sons Chillicothe, Ohio Story, Brandie & Story Eugene, Oregon Ax Billy Dep’ % Seore Ithaca, N. Y. Rothschild Bros. 
Austin, Texas M. Scarborough & Sons | Cincinnati, Ohio The H. & S. Pogue Fall River, Mass. Cherry & Webb Jackson, Mich. M. |. Jacobson 

. Baltimore, Md. The Phillipsborn Co. Clarksburg, W. Va. Watts-Sartor-Lear Co. Fargo, N. D. Herbst Dep’t Store Jackson, Miss. Seynine Locke Co. 

e Battle Creek, Mich. L. W. Robinson Co. Cleveland, O. The Wm. Taylor, Son & Co. soy etteville, Ark. Cc. C. Yarrington Co. Jacksonville, Ill. F. J. Waddell & Co. 
Baton Rouge, La. S. 1. Reymond Col. Springs, Colo. wie Cl. & St. Co. Fond au Lac, Wis. Hill Bros. D. G. Co. Kansas City, Mo. Berkson Bros. 

° Beaumont, Texas Rosenthal D. G. Co. Columbus, Ga. J. A. Kirven Co. Fort Worth, Tex. Gans Co. Kearney, Neb. ‘‘Wray’s 

S Binghamton N. ¥ Sisson Bros., Welden Co. Columbus, Miss. W. C. Beard, Inc. Galv oan 7. Robt. |. Cohen Keokuk, Iowa e.aan & Auwerd 

° peminchen, : Ala Burger D. G. Co. Columbus, Ohio Bradford Husch Co. Gloversvill 7. Martin & Naylor Co. Knoxville, Tenn. Anderson, Dulin & ‘Vernal 

e 2, oe Quality Shop Covington, Ky. J. R. Coppin Co. Grand Rapids, Mic h. Friedman Springs D.G. Co.| La Crosse, Wisconsin Mutchow Bros. & Preuss 

. R. H. White Cumberland, Md. Rosenbaum Bros. Greensbaso, N.C Cabaniss, Inc. Lancaster, Pa. Leonard’s 

e The H. P. King Co. Dallas, Texas Titche Goettinger Co. Greensburg, Pa A. E. Troutman Co. LaSalle Ill. Chas. B. Blakely & Co. 

. Alexander's Fashion Shop ' Danbury, Conn. McLean Bros. Greenville, S. C. Cabaniss Gardner Co. Lewiston, Maine B. Peck Co. 

° If your town is not listed here, please write and we will see that you are promptly supplied 

. 

M4 IN NEW YORK CITY BY FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 
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2017—The pleated waist, with its glistening 
ornament, the draped skirt and pleated 
side panel combine hz appily in this dress for 
afternoon wear. 

































































Colors: Black, Navy, Brown, Coffee. 
Sizes 16 to 44. 
oH 4 
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Paris has devised many i 
lovely changes in the \ / 
mode as here portrayed ; . 
by Princess Pat Dress- : L__J Lb 
makers. The new fabrics 
and smart trimming ex- — 
emplify that nice dis- ie 
cretion so appreciated by 
women who know. 
: 2015 
Drincess Dat Dressmakers 2a ( %, Ea 
153-159 Madison Aveme . eee | 2 ) py madentciere 


these of georgette with tinsel 
thread and bead embroidery, 
on a dress of Satin Faced Can- 
ton Crépe, with dainty shirring 


thesmartcharm 
of this dress of 
Colors: Brown, 










NewYork NY. 


Crépe Roma. 
Navy, Black, Gray or Coffee. 
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Now on Sale in the Following Selected Stores > 
e 
Lexington, Ky. D. Purcell o New York City, N. Y.Franklin Simon & Co. Rochester, N. Y. E. W. Edwards & Son coo, Fla. Soe, yen. e 
Lima, Ohio pat & Carroll Vorwalk, Ohi Cc. Jackson Co. Rome, Ga. J. Kuttner & Co. Terre Haute, Ind. Sieg e 
Logan, W Bowling’s Fashion Store | Oaklarfti, C I, Taft & Pennoyer Co. Sacramento, Cal. Pickett Atterbury Co. Texarkana, Ark. oy +. “smith D. G. Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal A. og gre = ua Inc.| Ogdensburg i - lathan Franks Sons St. Joseph, Mo. Hirsch Bros. D. G. Co. Toledo, Ohio Hugo Stein Cloak Co. 8 
Louisville, Ky. Besten Oklahoma City, Okia. Ker . Co. St. Loum, ! ae . - W. Garland Trenton, N. J. Hoenig Swern & Co. © 
Lynchburg, Va. Cc. M. Guggenheimer, Inc.| Omaha, = Hayden Bros. St. Paul, Husch Bros. Troy, N.Y. Scherer’s 
Malone, N. Y. Katherine Idwell Paducah E. Guthrie Co. Salt Lake ton Utah Wright Farrand Shop Tulsa, Okla. Vandever D. G. Co. : 
Marietta, Ohio The Turner-Ebinger Co. Peoria, I ih R. A. Bergner & Co. San Antonio, See . Y. Doyle-Knower Co. 
Marshalitown, Iowa hey s | ~e Store | P' iphi Be Steavhridas ee Sandusky, ‘Ohio - Scheuer-Frankel Co. icksburg, M The Style Shop ; 
Mckeesport, Pa. J. D. O'Neil Co. Pine Bluff, Ark. saac Dreyfus San Francisco, Cal. O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. Virginia, Minn Alexander, Reid & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. J. } hae. id ttsburgh, mame ‘amous G. & Shoe Co. Santa Barbara, Cal. Trenwith’s, Inc. yashington, D. Cc. Woodward & aare = 
Miami, Fla. Burdine & Quarterman ttsburch, Frank & Seder Savannah, Ga, pold Adler Wheeling, W. Va. Geo. E. Stifel ow 
Milwaukee, Wis. * Field’s Pocatello, Ydatio The People’s Store Scranton, Pa. Scranton D. G. Co. Williamson W. Va. Eli Sohn ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn. Pome Mercantile Co. Pontiac, Mich. Milton G. Robertson's Seattle, Wash MacDougal Southwick Co./ Williamsport, Pa. Bush a Bull Co. 6 
Mobile, Ala. L. Hammel > ort Huron, Mich R hal-Winkel Sedalia, Mo C. W. Flower D. G lo wi ie _ Del. a Bros. Co. é 
Nashv ille, Tenn. D. reg Berger & Tei- Portland, Oregon Meier & Frank Co. Shelby, N W. L. Fanning & Co. Wilson, R 
tlebau Pueblo, Colo. ws D. G. Sherman, Tex Walter C. Jones Co. Winston-Salem, N.C. Anchor $ Stores Co. e 
New Castle, Pa. Brown 4% Hamilton Quincy, Ill Halbach Schroeder Co. Spartanburg, 8. C Aug. W. Smith Co. Yonkers, N. Y. The Fashion Shop +. 
New Haven, Conn. Herzog Dress Shop Richmond, Va Kaufmann Co. Springfield, Mass. The Woman's Shop York Pa. The Bon Ton e 
New Orleans, La Feibleman & Co., Inc. Roanoke, Va. S. H. Heironimus Co. Springfield, Ohio bh Pe Co. Y oungstown, Ohio G. M. McKelvey & Cp. e 
Newport, R. I. Helen N. McCurdy Rockford, Il. H. L. Wortham Co. Syracuse, New York E. W. Edwards & Son sanesville, Ohio H. H. Sturtevant Cc. ° 
If your town is not listed here, please write and we will see that you are promptly supplied e 
7 
IN BROOKLYN, N. Y., BY FRED’K LOESER & CO. ° 
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Round the World 


Clark's 3rd Cruise, 

New York. Jan. 22, San Francisco, Feb. 10 
By the specially chartered superb S. S, 
“EMPRESS OF FRANCE” 18,481 
gross tons. Under personal direction 
of Mr. Clark, originator of Round the 
World Cruises. 

A floating palace for the trip. Route: 

New bs ork, Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, 


Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, China, 
Mz anila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
Option of 19 days in g~ Ceylon, 4 
days in Cairo, Naples, Havre, South- 
ampton; [st 1p vers] Quebec, Ry. to 
Montreal and Ne w York 


4 Months, $1,000 and up, jaectudios 
o-oo. Drives, Guides, Fees, etc 


tne Mediterranean 
Clark's 19th Cruise, 
February 3, 1923 
By vecially chartered sumptuous s. Ss. 
a M *RESS OF SCOTLAND,” formerly 
“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria,"’ oil burner, 
25,000 gross tons; 65 DAYS CRUISE, 
$600 and up; 19 <s ays in Egypt and Pales- 
tine; Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Mediterranean ©! day cruise, $600 up- 
ward, including shore 
Summer Cruise excursions. Leaves 
— 27 by specially chartered White Star 
Aner** Baltic,"’ 23,884 tons. Rome, Athens, 
Spain visits specially featured. 
University-Extension andj other good 
tours to Europe under escort, reasonable 


rates 
FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building New York 
or your Ticket Agent 
’ | THAW IMOREATTVHAALAT LAL AALALAL 
i} ' 1} i| 


lorida 


all of the “real fun” is out o’ doors. 
SURF BATHING, GOLF, TENNIS, 
FISHING, SAILING, MOTORING, 
and any other form of Summertime activ 
ity you can think of, are there 

Open 


St. Augustine. . . Alcazar (Now Open) 


St. Augustine... . Ponce De Leon Jan. 4 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax Ormend Jan. 5 
Palm Beach Royal Poinciana Jan. 15 
Palm Beach Breakers (Now Open) 
Miami Royal Palm (Now Open) 
Key West Casa Marina (Now Open 
Long aoe 


tag Kar Fishing Camp (Now Open) 
Nassau, Bahamas Royal Victoria (Now Open) 
All Hotels operated on the American Plan 
Through Pullman trains from New York direct to all 
East Coast resorts, including Key We: st for Havana; 

also through sleepers between Chic and Miami, 

and from other sections through Paul ifmar trains te 

Joqnqsnvitie make close connecti ay ith parlor car 
and sleeping car trains on the F. E. Ry Thre rough 
sleeper ctween Boston and Miami Sails. 51 hours. 


Send for information booklet containing 
list of all hotels, rates, etc. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
(Flagler System) 
243 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Teiephones— Madison Square 9230-9231 
General Offices, St. Augustine, Florida 
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For Dances 
Dinner preceding Dance 
Buffet Supper 


Cakes 


Table 


Favors 
Vaids 


W aiters, Attendants, etc. 


The Sherry Ballroom 


The Bellevue-Strattord, Phila., Pa. 


RH REVO or, 


Assures a Perfect Function 
OUR own suggestion superbly executed. Or, if you prefer, 
1 Louis Sherry idea may be used. Mr. Sherry’s organi- 
zation is resourceful in planning dances, weddings, luncheons 


and banquets, in the home or in the luxurious Sherry salons, 
The Sherry name and a 


your command 
zoo PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Also FIFTH AVENUE at 














CATERING 


bility assures a perfect function. 


For the Home 


Entire Menu—Home 


For Weddings 


Seated Breakfast 


Buffet Luncheo Dinner 
ot aan Single Dishes—from Ap- 
Wedding Cake 6g , 
CADINg Lake petizer to ‘Dessert 


Ice Cream and Cakes 
Wedding Favors 


Ice Cream and Ices 
Birthday Cakes 
Table Decorations 
Waiters Favors, Place Cards 
Doormen Cook (for single meal) 
Butler, Maid, etc. 


Awnings, ete 
Louis Sherry 


for catering 


58th STREET 


The New Willard, Washington, D.C. 





























inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Now may be enjoyed again the happy and 
time-honored custom of leaving northern 
winter for the sunshine, true sport and 
good-fellowship of Pinehurst. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 
THE HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 
Open early in January 
Golf, Tennis, Trap shooting, Rifle 


Range,Horseback Riding, Racing, 
Driving, Motoring, Airplaning. 


Championship events in every field of 
sport throughout the entire season. 


For information or reservations, 
address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 






































MUNSON LINES "O3 23340 Bhe6Mes) 
and EASTERN CUBA 
ae offers more inducements for your wintel vacation than 


sau. In this charming British colony tennis, golf, fishing and sail- 
are now at their best—a wonderful bathing beach, splendid 





k and pigeon shooting 
Less than three days from New York through the placid waters of the 
Gulf Stream 
No passports required. Season starts Jan. 1st 
Splendid hotel and omer Bae accommodations will be supple- 
mented February 5th by New Colonial Hotel, ateotey fire- 
proof Information and room reservations through J. W. Greene, 
Manager, 243 Fifih Avenue, New York City. 
EASTERN CUBA 
Shortest and most direct route to Antilla, Nuevitas, Santiago, Cam- 
aguey, Bayamo and all points in Eastern Cuba. 

S.S. MUNARGO S.S. MUNAMAR 
Most luxuriously appointed steamers in the Southern trade: 
light airy cabins—-comfortable, ogee like lounges and reading 

rooms—spacious promenade deck 
Make your plans now. Write Desk B for booklet. 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 67 WALL ST 
BRANCH OFFICES NEW YORK 
Philadelphia 
Chicago, Mobile 
Baltimore 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 












































YOUR INQUIRIES WILL BE 
ACCURATELY ANSWERED 


by The Travel Bureau of Harper’s Bazar 


FTEN, the most puzzling sort of questions arise 


railroad or steamship rates? 
go to? is the climate the sort you'll enjoy?—these are 


some of the simplest. 


when you are planning a trip. 


What are the 
which is the best hotel to 


The Travel Bureau of Harper’s 


Bazar will be glad to answer your letters in regard to 
any perplexing question concerning traveling anywhere. 
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Frank’s 


Cruise De Luxe 
to the 


Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests-—About Half Capacity) 
The Magnificent New 


Cunard 


S. S. “Scythia’”’ 


(Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20 000 Tons) 


Specially Chartered for this Cruise, will 
sail from New York, Jan. 30, 1923, 
returning April 2, visiting 


The Wonder Lands of the World 


Egypt 


Madeira, Portugal, 
Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Holy Land, 
Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, etc. 


Free stop-over in Europe, returning via 
any Cunard steamer from France or 
England at later date. 

Early reservations advisable. 

Full information on request. 





Also Frank’s De Luxe Tours to 
Europe, South America, 
Japan, China, California, 
Honolulu, West Indies, 
Bermuda, etc. 


Frank 


Tourist Company 


(Established 1875) 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
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_HARPER’S BAZAR HOTEL and TRAVEL BUREAU _ %e 


TT iy te a oe, 


cA Canadian Pacific Hotel 
Atop Old Quebec 
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Try Winter Sporting in Quebec! 


Snow turns Quebec into a sports paradise. The thermometer says 
zero, but the sun feels like 50. The air is nippy, but the ozone 
speeds up your blood. The snow is deep, but its dryness invites 
outdoor play. .. It’s atop this spot that stands Chateau Frontenac. 
A huge, towering castle. Restaurants 4 la Paris. Appointments 
a la New York. . .. In front the Chateau, Dufferin Terrace. Here 
are Quebec’s famed toboggan slide, its skating rink, its ski-jump. 
Here the snow-shoe clubs hold their races. Here the Eskimo dog- 
teams start .. . . When you get all aglow with the outdoors, hop 
indoors. To a roaring log-fire, a man-size meal, and your own 
room, furnished and bath-equipped after Canadian Pacific stand- 
ards .... Join the jolly winter crowd. Come up January and 
February. Let the Canadian Pacific Office plan your trip now. 
In New York, 44th Street and Madison Avenue. In Chicago, 
140 S. Clark Street. Or, write Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 
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arts and decorations 


WIENER WERKSTAETTE 
of America 
581 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











auction bridge 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Individually 
vrinted. Postpaid an rwhere $2. Agents wanted. 
seach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
AUCTION BRIDGE STANDARDS. By Wilbur 
C. Whitehead. Simplest, clearest, most author- 
itative book on Ae aw, | and play ot bridge. Copy 
$2.00. F. A. okes Co., 443 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
aE SERTIA — WRIGHT 
Hotel . George, Brookly moe a 10000 
Vhitehead art of bidding and pla 
Be PERE. or advanced players. Class oo private. 
LIDA eeeen GILDER, ad A 57th ST. 
Whitehead's Meth 
Concentrated Bridge for Beginners -+™ Advanced 
Private Lessons—C lasses—T elephone Circle 3053. 
MILTON C. WORK, LEADING AUTHORITY 
Announces new method of teaching—-short cut to 
masterful playing. Write for information to Milton 
Bradley Co., 83 Park Street, Springfield, Mass 




















beauty & health 


Permanently Attractive Eyebrows; & Lashes. 
Darken them with Coloura! Adds winsome ex- 
pression. Won't wash off. $1.20 ppd; treatment 50c 
at Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St. and 34 W. 46th St., p 2 

MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 years. . 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened: endorsed by known physicians. 
One address: 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. 
MME, JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 

No electricity or poison Stood test 4 | yee 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th St., 

















Among the absolute necessities of 
life that this page offers you are 
books on bridge and personal les- 
sons in playing bridge. 


And perhaps before you go to the 
bridge, you should have your hair 
dressed. You'll find a place for 
that, too. 








“I’LL BID THREE HEARTS!”’ 


Or, possibly, they’ll play bridge first 
and dance afterwards. Well, that’s 
simple. Here, also, you’ll find where 
to go for the latest dance steps. 


In fact, here is an article or a ser- 
vice to help one in almost every 
way. Just glance through the 
announcements on this page. 





ladies’ hand bags 


Exclusive Models Made to Order. Specialize in 
silks, brocades, yang te Sees py submitted 
for app. Lowest prices. Re-coveri ngs ec. aan ot 
atten. to mail orders. Wm. Nibur, 34 2 132 3'way, N 
NOT ONLY 

New York, but many other cities are represented 
mere, with the names and addresses of their leading 
shops. 














maids’ uniforms 


DRESSES, CAPS and Bonnets, Coats, Aprons, 

Collars = Cuffs, Bibs, Ready-made and _ order. 
mart House and Street Uniform: 

Nurses’ ‘Outfitting Ass'n, 425 5th "9 SN. Y. C. 











millinery & feathers 








delicacies 


DELICIOUS CALIFORNIA GL ee. FRUITS 
Assorted. $2.00 Ib. boxes. 1 

Shipped anywhere in U. 3. Ca unada, ane 
Mission Fruiteria, Los Angeles, California. 











dramatic art. 


THEODORA URSULA URVINE. —_ Dramatic 
Art. General training for the stage. Teacher of 
Alice Brady. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son. Studio 31 Riverside Drive, New_York. 





gowns bought 





Feather Fancies of Burnt Goose & Peacock. Gou- 
ra & Paradise. Newest effects and dress trim 
made from your old ostrich feathers. ne a 








service. K. Methot, 38 W. 34th St., 
MME, ty. h value for fl 
pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, patterns 


street and dinner costumes; 


Also for furs, diamonds, Jewelry, 
silverware, furniture and 
Promptness and. liberal payee | our F motte. 
66 W. eat 45th Stree . 670 Bryant. 
TEL. BRYANT Tas WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
for Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest prices guaran . Write, 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St., N.Y. 











PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Garments; picture or description; rea- 
sonaise prices, perfect fit. Mail orders a specialty. 
Irs. Weisz, 111 Lexington Ave., NPC 
Listed here Sea all that 
is unusual in their particular 
line. The leading shops of the 
country. 





ADVERTISERS 








dress forms 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Furm. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. Pneu- 
form, 16 West 46th St., Y. Bryant 5338. 








SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St., 
New York. Tel. Bryant 670. ‘I will pay good value 
for your fine used evening, street and dinner frocks; 
also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 
HIGHEST hana | a 
for your Gowns, W 
DUFF, 151 West 4oth "Se. 
Bryant 8247 











“Derma Permurol.’’ A painless process for re- 
moving the old, faded skin and substituting a new, 
delicate one ome with direc "~ for home 
application $35.00. Dr. Post, 730-5th A o Bs Ge 


dressmaker 


gowns made to order 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, W Kies per- 
manently destroyed. Satisfaction insured. Electro- 

va no pain. Physicians’ references. Tel. Van’ wi 

340. Florence Woodley, 507-5th Ave., N. Y. 

M ADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively aetraye 
hair with root. No electricity or caustics. Free dem- 
onstration at office for booklet. Mme 
Berthe, Specialist, Dept. 8A, 562 5th Ave., a. 





Mme. Hamad, Smart Frocks for all occasions. 
Now offering special price on one model in crepe or 
fabric desired. Remodelling. Moderate prices. 
Phone River 1969. Address 179 W. 93rd St., N. Y. 


SIMPLE GOWNS MADE TO MEASURE, for 
winter and Southern wear. For app’t call ‘Miss 
Grace English, New York “asinine Mad. Sq. 


g910. Harriette Mygatt 





MME. LISETTE, 47 W. 49th St. 
Individual Gowns ersonal Attention 
Prompt Service Reasonable Prices 
Telephone Circle 2469 





EGG PACK for large pores. BLEACH PACK 
for tan and freckles. Home treatment or at our 
establishment under expert care of Ruth Frey, 
574 5th Ave., at 46th St.. Tel. Bryant 5676. 





employment agency 





gowns remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York, because I make creations out of gowns 
that seem hopeless. Prices reasonable. Atalanta 
Homer, Ltd., 37 W. 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 1441. 








WHY LOOK OLD? Use Jeunesse Massage Cream 
$1.00 and tone up your skin with Jeunesse Wrinkle 
Lotion $2.00. If unable to obtain, write Jeunesse, 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
We open houses, clean = put in order 
for occupanc 
The office supplies competent household servants. 


THE ART OF ALTERATION. Original charm 
and smartness thru slightest alteration. We spe- 
cialize in remodeling. Visit us or let us call. 
Jeannetton, Inc., 122 E. 57th St., N.Y. Plaza 4244. 





-Wrinkles 
Device 
Faceaid 


SAGGING CHEEKS lifted perfectly- 
smoothed out, the contour restored at once. 
worn concealed by hair. Literature free. 
Studios, 1482 Broadway, New York 





fancy dress & costumes 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 


BRO ADW. AY THEATRICAL COSTUME CO. 
= ideas for Bal Masque. 
Costumes to order or for rent. 

Phone Bry ant 40. 116 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 





chemical used. Booklet sent in plain seaied en- 
velope upon request .* Roobeas ores. 

107 East 35th 8 New York City 

1312 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. & S. Meares 
wil remodel your old gowns in the latest and ad- 
vanced styles. Also gowns to order. Original ideas. 
134 West Sist St., N. Y. Tel. Schuyler 1995. 








hair 





flesh reduction 








beauty schools 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
onenete method. No dieting or exercising required. 

R. Newman, Licensed Physician, 286 5th Ave. 
an 30th St.), N. Y. C. ‘Phone, Longacre 4989. 


NESTLE LANOIL WAVING 
esta d 
C. Nestle Co., 12 and 14 East 49th : St., New York. 
MANUEL MODERN TRANSFORMATIONS 


request. Manuel, W ig 
and Transformation Specialist, 29 E. 48th St., 








LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE under delightfully 
clean, sanitary conditions, with congenial people 
Expert tuition, latest equipment. Booklet. Basse 
Academy, 20 BE. 46th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 0522. 


REDUCES FLESH without drugs, diet or exercises. 
Blanche Arral, opera prima donna, has novel, harm- 
less system. ‘Send for booklet. 3 
Co., Dept. 18, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Seven Minutes’ Steam Vapor Permanent Wass. 
C. F. Method $1.00 per curl. Marcel Wave effect 
$1.50 per curl. A stimulus to fine, scanty hair. 
Booklet. Charles Frey, 574 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 





Wanamaker Beauty School, Inc. Leading school. 
Ass'd income of $5,000 yearly. Spec. courses all brs. 
Scien. beauty culture. Hairdressing, marcel wave, 
manicuring. Write for rts. & cat. 435 5th Av. ¥. 
WILFRED SYSTEM OF PERMANENT Ww AV- 
ING. Expert service at most moderate prices. Best 
equipped establishment in New York 

755 Seventh Avenue, New York. Circle 10220 











chintz 


THE CHINTZ SHOP 
431 Madison Ave., at 49th St., New York 
Everything in chintz, linen and cretonne Im- 
ported and Domestic. Samples submitted 





FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
3 to 5 Ibs. a week. ve. Sample jar $3.50. 
poy taken for treatm 

Leslie A. Goodell, 268 eatin ave. aes 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHO 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Ee } Bache 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, es ist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. fist 8t., N. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 
MINERVA REDUCING! DANCE. Famous enter- 
taining scientific system for repaints: 1 ae 
figure. Class < vate. Enroll n Mine 
Grey, 411 W. End Ave., Tel. Schuyler 4i22 «& 9361, 
WATCH YOUR WEIGHT: “Diet and Health” by 
Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters—the book that tells now's » 
eat what you like and still be svelte. Post 
Reilly & Lee, 1006 Michigan Blvd., 








Shicaso. 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. ‘osi- 
tively no friz or kink. Schaeffer, 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 
PERMANENT WAVE by our vacuum steaming 
process does not affect the natural oil; guaranteed 
6 to 8 months; 75c a curl; average ag > Spiro's, 
26 W. 38th St., and 34 W. 46th St., 








plaiting & buttons 


HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife Pleat- 
ing. Pinking, buttons covered and buttonholes. 
Dressmakers and Tailor Supplies. Send for pee 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 628 6th Ave., N. Y. 











sachets 


Imported Novelties. Sachets for Trousseau and 
Boudoir, to use after the bath. Batik handkerchief. 














Vanity Pufts, boxed $1 each. Send for booklet. 

Jaquet, 151 West 33rd 8t., N. Y. City. 
shoes 

Shoecraft Shop ‘‘fits the narrow heel” in sizes 1- 


10, AAAA to E. French and English models in 
street and evening footwear. Send for a Hs. 


Fit guaranteed. 14 5th Ave., New Yo 
SHORT VAMP SHOES. French and Smarioan 
models. Round or Pointed Toes, in all leathers 
— for high insteps. Send for Catalogue ‘H.” 

. Glassberg, 225 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
cPEDIFORME™ Shoes for Men, Womenand Chil- 
dren, Combine Style, Durability and Comfort at 
reasonable prices. ‘Two stores’ 36 . 36th St., 
New York; 224 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 














shopping commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS New York + reed 
will ae with you or send anything to 
Services free. Send ony ‘Bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork C 
MRS. MARION P. WEIGLE, aa Shopper 
Shops for you or with you free of charge. 
ape! ort, eferences. 
306 W. 99th Bt, % ? Riverside 9132. 


INTERNATIONAT BUYERS, SERVICE AND 
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WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 





Beautiful, ders Ti gift for every Scosennn Made 
only to or Illus. catalog H in colors sent on 
request. ilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 








stationery 





hair coloring 


GRAY HAIR BANISHED IN 15 MINUTES. 
Inecto Rapid gives permanent color and perfect 
texture. Particulars mailed. Daily demonstrations. 
Inecto Salons, 33-35 West 46th St., New York City. 








_DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding invitations of individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INDIVIDUAL EMBOSSED STATIONERY. New 
correct _“‘Club” size. 200 sheets, 100 envelopes for 
$2.00. Raised lettering, colors. Send for —— 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 








—— & dyeing 


for the children 


health bread 





THUR CHEGNAY 
Expert Frenc t ri ‘leaner and Dyer. Gowns, suits, 
blouses, laces, trimmings,etc Quick Serv ice. Out-of- 
town orders solicited. 121 E. 57th St. Plaza 7193. 





The Lilliputian Bazaar Book of Fashions, Fall 
and Winter 1922-1923 is ready. If you have not 
received your copy, write to the Shopping Bureau, 
Best and Company, 372 Fifth Ave., New York. 


i BREAD for Epicures. Priscilla Win- 
w's Bosto a Bread is an unusual treat. 
s. per .y Postpai 

) Macdougal St., New York City. 








corsets 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom- a ae corsets, sor the woman of fashion. 
47 New York City 


y & Rit, 13 2 Murray Hill 











for the home 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE, windsor and 
— ker chairs direct from factory at remarkable sav- 

Visit us when in New -~ Ruder Bros., 
Is hast 48th St., New York, N. Y 





hotels 


HOTEL HARGRAVE, West i? L bet. Broad- 
way and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 1 block to Central 
Park. Comfort, refinement & Sane combined with 
mod. rates. Send for bkit. Eugene Cable, Mer. 














dancing 


furriers 


jewelry bought 





wedding stationery 





insured highest quality engraved W Aig gb. ita- 


7 8. 11th St., o Richmond, v 
100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $13.50 or 
invitations, hand ongzeved. 
100 Calling Cards, $2 


WEDDING INVITATIONS & Laamahapamiles 
Engraved in the very_latest styles. Write for 
samples and prices. Prompt service. Virginia 
Stationery Co., Dept. H. Richmond, Va 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS for ag or 


styles of lettering. Enclosure 
for pl Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





ALVIENE a woe hk OF DANCE ARTS, 
43 W. 72 St., New York. Founded 1594. 12 Master 
cueenp- -Students’ Dance Theatre. Theatre and 
Social Dances. For Catalogue write Irvine, Sec’y. 


E. —— 


u 
ia 1890 
Fifth Avenue 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, tom. antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at’ once. 

146 West 23rd Street, New York, 





— AMY COTTON 
257 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. C “olumbus 5984-1570 
Modern Dancing. Children’s Classes. 
Special attention to a 





Expert Fur Rcmudeling and eeerane. 4 Accord- 


ing to latest styles. Reason: prices Soa 
attention given to out-of-town orders. . 1886. 
Hirshfeld Fur Co., Inc., 71 W. 46th St., N. +. c. 








MR. & a SADLER’'S DANCING ACADEMY 
Tango and all modern ste 

Private lessons daily, cl every evening 

2786 Broadway (near io7th St.), Academy i5st, 





gifts 








oe - 2 MORGAN—DANCING 
vate a 
oe s and 1 Its 


233 West 72nd Si Tel. ¢ knees 4940 


Vanities, Cigarette Cases, Pottery and Glassware. 
Waste Paper Baskets decorated with our attractive 
designs or to special order. Rena a de 
Madison Ave. (50th St.), New York, N. 





CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, Gold, 
silver, new or broken. Prices now exceptionall 
high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 69 West 45th 
Street, N. Y.C. Tel. Bryant 670. 
TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with 
Starr and Frost and be, — & Co. Jewels 
rchased and Appraised. Guaranty Trust Co. 
Bids. ., Sth Ave., cor. Math St. Murrey Hill 1192. 
ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue, Rooms 50- 
51, 5th Floor. Bechet and Barclay. 











wholesale gifts 


Mitteldorfer Straus, 96 5th Ave., New York. 
Extreme Novelties, Toys, etc., 5.00 sample 
assortment sent on receipt of check. Catalog for 
the trade. Send 75 cents for a TUBBY TALES. 











yarns 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 3 West 50tb 
Street, just off 5th Ave., New York. 





_.. ., ee 
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fat Free Dog Book LET FRANK DOLE GET THAT DOG FOR YOU KEEP YOUR DOG WELL 
N.Y . = 
eS by noted apecksiiet. Tells His long experience in buying, raising and judging dogs is entirely at your cae _— a Ee “do oa 
meed FEED AND TRAIN service. The kennels that advertise in Harper’s Bazar are reliable. From puppies. Build strength and health, 6oc at 
- them, Peank | Dole will select just the sort of dog you want. Address your dealers or from 
_— KEEP HIM HEALTHY letter to Frank F. Dole, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York. us by mail. A Medicine 
‘or Every 
CURE DOG DISEASES e § fe E Dog Ai/ment 
<n 2 dog in <= 
ons, tion, k eas, cure scratch- ' re 
der. ing, mang distemper. J 
es Gives twenty-five famous IRISH WOLFHOUNDS F DOG BOOK DeTGeants 
=— ™ Dog Book, 64 pag DOG MEDIGINES 
Q-W DOG REMEDIES § | | | SEeeses 
ane ustrations d leads, trainin Pa training, i- 
collars, harness, Gaels combs, dog ‘houses, Thoroughbred imported stock. Unusually A® exceptionally fine litter of farm raised a blink, a ail went 
etc. Mailed free. large. Some splendid puppies ready for | A leardy and typi youmaness, 3 ~be is of chem ated" Tribue 8 
iou- ° ths 4 breedii now prospects and ideal family dogs rat ute 
= Q-W LABORATORIES immediate disposal. For prices and par- | | | breouing. ‘show p | f coeeeed Pete 
ae Dept.2 Bound Brook, New Jersey . | Hf :oday for a freecopy. 
oe MR.N.0.BRODERSON, Shrewsbury,N.J. | | | BIRKENWOOD KENNELS, Peekskill, New York. | } POLK MILLER DRUGCO. 
PEKINGESE pg 
a pena re gc neuutituled Chow pup- | BLUE. RIBBON | 
- S 
alty. Puppies sired by the famous and other great Sires — COLLIE PUPPIES 
3 Inspection of kennels invited. Ce anf oe. 
— s on o p q . 
= Correspondence a pleasure. b tongell = ne Town, Ho- For sale from kennel’ win- | 
f the Address from $iu0. parown stock ning highest prizes in United | 
Mrs. H. L. Sears All yn a nd pe. States for years. $50 each. 
u Kee Kennels, Old Short pion Stock. $25 to $75, Alstead Collie Kennel, Flag regularly 
Hills Road and Marion Ave. according to quality. The and plentifully and your dog's coat will be per- 
burn New Jersey largest and finest kennels. Rahway, N. J. fect. Fleas worry the dog and prevent propercoat 
Mss V alentine of Grasmere Blow into coat aeaieaae It 
seat e Farm Ke Barrington, tttinete. BLUE GRASS FA KENNELS will flea. Non Rasciiae 60 
oles — THE BLU RM , dogs and humans, insects halation. Fleas 
pee POLICE DOG PUPPIES of Berry, Ky., offer for sale dette rake oat 5 ing Tag 
from the world’s finest bloodlines, the one man | Setters and Pointers, Fox and -and- slew wrapoet bearing the 
> | dog of human intelligence, combining the good } Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer BLACK FLAG trademark. At all 
| qualities of all breeds. Males $100; females $75. hounds, Coon and Opossum drug, grocery, t and hardware 
GLEN GARDEN KENNELS (reg.) hounds, Varmint and Rabbit we Be eae 75c, 
ane Brown Harwood, Owner, 110 W. 4th St., hounds, Bear and ieee fecept west. of Denver, Col., Canada. 
yklet. Fort Worth, Texas. Reference: Bradstreets, hounds, | also yo od and foreign countries]. Or direct by 
Duns. riers. All ~ ge a nei ilies mail on receipt of price. 
é or money refunde -page, us- 7 
trated, fustructive and interesting catalogue BLACK FLAG __ Baltimore, Md. 
for ro cents. 
COCKER SPANIELS of Very Best Breeding 
es 1 There is no better On t of going te rr ae 
ls in companion, hunter or to Winte arters ire- re 
s HS. wr ., — WILDROID KENNELS p - ne real Fox Terriers 
—o ie At Stud, Tmport- Oldest breeders of Pe- | choice, nicely marked at st 
‘ety ed Parti-color Ful- kingese. The real Orien- | puppies, now 3 months Puppies usually for sale. 
u ner, (| mer Bounce, $25 00 tale style of Pekes. | old, at very reasonable Alvin Farm, R 
ai | Ba cass paced nipe ted | en Fey 2 
3 an 4 5 S 
Chil 'R. Moffit pow: does at oenaible rices. i, 0 Shans a tons 
rt a nine Kennel h- 7 
; 4| Cliffe Kennels, Poug , Mrs. Emma Hunter, 
1 St., : keepsie, N. Y. 32: Mason Avene, 2550 Main St., 1660 |, Sones St. 
i a., Pa. 
—- ' SNOW WHITE a PUPPIES Binghamton, New York Buffalo, New York. Belmont’ 3440 3 
= a | a aaa 
_—s : R 5 SHEPHERD PUPPIES Boston Terriers 
— White English Bull Terriers Poli D ) A few choice specimens, both 
= ( olice jogs sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
letin. : command respect. ‘They are ideal companions b C ; ‘ge " 1 ASCINATION 
7a Full of vigor. picture of for the growing child as well as the man or y our Champion Stock for sale A. KC. 107292 
bpper health. Send arable stamps Penh po a A pute wits, upstanding, P. A. B. Widener, Owner Finest head. and expression of 
a mprtrated catalog. Lae Puppies and grown dogs from the World's Address‘all communications to $30.00 pL the country. Priccs 
32. to responsible parties" Guar best blood lines. Winning stock for sale. | LEWIS S. WORDEN, Mgr. Joselle Ken- Send ramp for illustrated 
AN antee safe delivery anywhere. CHALASTIR KENNELS (Registered) | nels, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania enananaantc c ceee.s 
a THE BROCKWAY KENNELS, Baldwin, Kansas G. H. Child, Forest Glen, Maryland Box 195 Springfield, Mass. 
aa —— ENGLISH BULL DOGS 
High Class pedigreed dogs, 
Blue Ribbon SCOTTISH TERRIER intelligent, trapDy, attractive, RUSSIAN 
- WhiteCollies fy ALF-DURNE WOLFHOUNDS 
2 Wt oer en Rn ee b7 p. 0 boxso0 A, | the aritocrat of aiet, 
, Ind genont Wiyite well developed dog for sale. He is thoroughly | 7 untinsten Sta- a iS ery oy 
housebroken, very smart and intelligent and unting: -Y. F Ginnd: ii a ets 
gentle with children. An ide 1 for a boy in 9 . we Sees pe 
the —— or gruatey- kor full particulars Puppies. Males $75. Females, J a — has | 
doth Street, New York Cit Lith floor, 119 West $50 up. No cheap ones. dogs $100 and up. 
——$— e or . 
reet, New ity FRENCH BULL DOGS Geo. E. Hineman 
| Dighton Kansas 
apers | 
en ISE | LLIE KENNELS | | PEKINGESE Puppy D Tails 
os for DOG DISEASES} COLLIE KENNELS ogs 1a 
nples. Offer for sal st d 
York And How to Feed matured stock of the world's | | Exclusively. From _ prize A en on treatment 
p best breeding. Our Kennels winning, | Feqistered , stock Sahel 
comes “seme are full of “the ‘Parbold, | | Beat of brecsi cisaction and Care of Dogs (Including 
ee and § t ‘ye 
America’s Strains. For 35¢ will send | | uatanteed.Correspondence Puppies) Address : Humphreys’ 
—— H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. my booklet on training the ioe 7a temweee Vet R medies 156 
nvita- DogMedicines | 129West 24th Street, New York } | Cal RAYMOND CLARK, Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio eterinary e ’ 
ve Ghenadinaton, Winets William Street, New York. 
50 or The Largest Bull Dog ASclo—HighGmss BOSTON TERRIERS 
slopes - FS 
mples, Kennels in the World Winning Wire-haired | ave eee on A} PEKINGESE 
a Fe This photo chews a wall and Smooth Fox | aii times. I have for EXCLUSIVELY 
t om 
eo for merited result of a most — a pg 4 | THE best quality. All 
irginia ra ae mek wer Highland Terriers, Bull | stown dogs Many big puppies inoculated f 
60, or cal winners. Terriers and mostly all a have boue seid | | against distemper. 
Th re a breeds for sale. quirement. I _ will fill | Sunnidale Kennels 
——— Females $35.00 up. Apply be raf o—_- Reason- Palas Registered 
ae FERN LEA KENNELS ALF DELMONT M. MOBLEY | Miss M. LEIPSIGER 
0) Washin nm reet owa 
Bayville, E il N. Y. leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. Haverhill, Mass. estington 
sei PEKINGESE 
im ple 
og for WELWIRE KENNELS 
ALES ' Homer Gage, Jr., Mer. LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED KENNEL IN AMERICA 
H “ ” 2 . 
8 Chestnut Street, Worcester, Mass. All ages and colors “Ser eae = — Champion Bred 
have for sale a wonderful lot of very high class Wire Haired Fox Terrier bitches. a Ae 
pod All fit for keenest competition in the best shows. These dogs are ready for | Satisfaction guaranteed Send for photographs and description 
t 50th immediate shipment. Also a few Welsh Terriers for sale. Puppies of both these | MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
inandeuedenalir ot Sand: 489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York GREAT NECK, L. 1. ih. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 Tel. Great Neck 418 Specimen puppy 
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HARPER’S 





BAZAR 








“OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS” 


and where some excellent schools are located 


OLORADO, New Mexico and the sun- 
flooded shores of California— 
Don’t the very words bring forth a picture of 
deep, many-colored canyons, widespreading 
plains, orange blossoms blooming beneath 
snodw-capped peaks? Don’t they summon 
back pictures of the days of the American 
Indians, the gold rush, the prairie schooner 
and the scenes that Bret Harte loved? And 
also don’t they make one think of a climate 
world-famed for its equable charm? 
Of course you are planning a trip this winter 
-perhaps a several months’ trip. But the 
thought of the children makes you hesitate. 
Do you know that representatives of the 
Harper’s Bazar School Bureau have person- 
ally visited the leading schools and colleges 
in all parts of the country—East and West? 
I have just returned from a trip through the 
far West where I called upon the prominent 
schools of California, New Mexico and 
Colorado. Also, I made a point of calling 


upon a number of schools in the Mid-West, 
especially Missouri and Ohio. 

From information gathered on this trip, I 
can give you immediate and firsthand facts 
about the best schools in these various 
states—the best schools in California, the 
conservatories and colleges of music in 
Colorado, the special schools throughout the 
territory. 

If your trip is planned, just let me know 
where you expect to spend the most time, 
and I shall be glad to suggest the right school 
in that community. 

At considerable expense, Harper’s Bazar has 
sent its representatives to the four corners 
of the country to investigate and call on 
schools for you. These representatives are 
really your representatives. This informa- 
tion was gathered so that it might be of 
service to you. Please feel entirely free to 
make use of it. 

Address your letter personally to 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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New York—Girls 











AE 


[The SCOVILLE 
SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 


Removed to beautiful new home on 
the Avenue, opposite Central Park 
and the Museum of Art 
Full preparatory and advanced studies. 
College preparation. Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Art, Languages and 
Practical courses. Individual care and 

supervision. For catalogue address 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


eli 





F 





THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A City School with Country Advantages. Opposite 
Central Park. ae and Day Pupils. Special 
and Finishing Cou . Languages, Art, Music and 
Dames Art. Social fal Life. Outdoor recreation. 
Darrington somg'* Principal 
241 Central Park West, Box New York City 








THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


g and C ity Problems 


H. Li. 





of 
Regular course one year. Special short courses. 
Attractive student homes co-operating 


136 East 55th St. New York City 














for next year. 





“200 Schools in Seareh 
of a Pupil” 


N THIS issue, and in every issue of HARPER’S BAZAR you will 

find a long list of progressive and representative schools. Many 

of these, as the title might indicate, are not in actual need of pupils 

at the present time, and some of them have waiting lists even now 

However, every school is anxious to get in touch with 

prospective candidates as soon as possible to avoid the unpleasant- 
ness of declining admission for lack of accommodations. 


Parents, we are happy to observe, are more and more realizing the 
importance of making an early selection of schools. 
going to send your children away to School next year, why not get 
in touch with these Harper’s Bazar schools during the Winter months 


when you can visit them while they are in session. 


It is physically impossible for you to visit all of the schools, and if 
you are interested in a school or schools remotely situated from your 
home, please remember that you can write to Harper’s Bazar for 
information about any school anywhere. 
visited the prominent schools in the four corners of the country. 


If you are 


Our representatives have 








ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 


Paderewski Leschetizky 
Instrumental, Vocal, French, History of Art. 
Day and o_o" Depts. C ‘atalogues on request, 
1 East 80th St., New York 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the city of New York. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and serious purposes. 
Preparatory centers in all parts of Greater New 
York. Address 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122d St., New York City 








New York School 
of Music and Arts 
150 Riverside Drive 


All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught 


DORMITORIES IN BUILDING 




















Geumour Srhool 


Piano, Voice, Violin and Normal Classes. 
David B. Bergh, Mgor., 57 W. 48th St., 3 





OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster's School for Girls. 
Advanced Elective. College Preparatory. 
Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 

52 East 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 








Chaperonage Homes 








TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
New York City 


Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 





Mrs. Zachary Ford Lillard 
6 West 87th Street, New York 
Residence for Young Women Students 
Reservations now being made for Mid-Winter Season 
Chaperonage. Circular on request. 








GARDNER SCHOOL 


A thorough school with delightful home life 
academic, secretarial elec- 
N ». Outdoor Sports. 66th year. 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Princ‘pals, 
11 East 51st Street, New Y ork City. 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
studies in New York. Exceptional opportuni- 
ties for French. 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320 West 107th St., New York City 
(Riverside Drive) 





THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
Private School for Catholic Girls 
Residents and Day Pupils 
French the language of the house 
Mrs. Atwoop VIOLETT 


22-24 East 91st Street New York 





For Young Women. 
The Scudder School Day and Boarding, 
7 buildings; 200 students. Unusual practical courses. 
(1) Preparatory and General. (2) Domestic Science. 
(3) Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community 
Service. sy swimming, etc. 
Miss H Scudder, New York City, 244 W. 72d 
S*., be ‘conti Drive. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


61 East 77th Street New York City 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, emphasizing 
Post-graduate work. 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A Foams School for Anertpen Girls. Removed 








arenes by permission: 


adame_ Barrere, French Embassy ‘Lady 
Rod eritisn Embassy; Mrs. Th mes "O'Brien, 
American Embassy at Rome. MADA uA . RIEF- 
FEL, Principal (diplomée de 'Univ: > de France) 
12-14 E. 95th St., 


N. Y. (overlooking Central Park) 











| Qors. Boswell’s Residence 
IN NEW YORK 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS 
344 West 84th St., next Riverside Drive 
Tel. Schuyler 3106. Prospectus on Request. 
Open throughout the year. 





Attractibe $ew Vork Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 

Near Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 1131 





Cha peronage 





Specializing School with Chaperonage 
Music, Art, Languages. F) Practical courses. 
our 
Degrees from Royal Conserv oe of Brussels and 


ndon 
6 East 76th Street, New York City 
Rhinelander 0819 





RESIDENCE and CHAPERONAGE 


Atunetive, home life for s — number of girls. 
ndividual care and attention. 

Mrs. pth... Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 

The Wyoming, 7th Ave., at 55th St., New York City 


EXCLUSIVE HOME IN NEW YORK 


in an attractive private house on West 86th Street 
for a few young ladies wishing to be chaperoned 
while continuing their studies in Art, Music, etc. 
For particular information write to the School 
| Bureau, Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th St., N.Y.C. 














Foreign 








LES TOURELLES (FRRS6i | 
Ideally located and beautifully spocinned school. 
Unusual advantages. Modern Languages, Music, 

Arts, Concerts, Lectures, Opera and Travel. Ali 
sports. C haperonage at all times. American 
Representative, Mme. E. Le Bermuth, . 86th 
St., ¥. Telephone Schuyler 2680 


MISS MACLEAN’S PARIS SCHOOL 


for American Girls. Seventh year. Number of 

pupils limited to eight. For catalog address 
ss Florence R. MacLean 

51 Avenue Marceau Paris, France 


| PARIS SCHOOL—MONTMORENCY COLLEGE 


Bois de Boulogne 
Home life. 











ency, 


see School of study and travel. 
High references. Write for prospectus. 


| MADAME REY’S HOME SCHOOL 


Founded in 1905. St. Germain-en-Laye (near Paris). 
During 
I Rey taught in two of the lead- 
ing Eastern Schools of the U. 

Mile. Maud Rey, 155 East Dist Street,, N. Y. 





Ario School Rome 
Boys 12 and over. Travel combired with study. 
Preparation for college or business. Personal at- 
tention to individual needs of students. 
HARRY, (Johns Hopkins), Head Master. ‘Ww. J: 
PELO, M. (Harvard), Director. 285 Fifth Ave., 
New York Cit ty. 





PARIS SCHOOL 
Under the direction of Mme. Damaris Gringoire 
(Diplémée de l'Université de Paris). Villa open 
for the summer at Dinard. French, Motoring, 
Sports. Particulars, address 
Mme. Damaris Gringoire, Inor, Meuse, France. 








New York—Girls 











KXKnOxX School 


A »chool of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Tradilion: 
Mes. Russell Houghton, Box R, pacientes N.Y. 





BRIARCLIFF 


| 45 mins. from N. Y. 











Nrs. Dow's School for Girls 
Mrs. EDITH COOPER. HARTMAN, B. S.-Principa 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 


EAGLE PARK 


Mary Immaculate School for Girls. 100 acres on 

the Hudson River. Exceptional opportunities for 

outdoor activities, ging ete. Eleme ntary, € sol- 

lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Secretarial Courses. 
Address, The Directress 

| Ossining-on-Hudson New York 





| MISS MASON’S oo FOR GIRLS 


stle 
| In the Westchester Hits ov erlooking the Hudson. 
Graduate, preparatory, spe- 
cial, vocational departments. Vocational trair ng 
emphasized in the summer School. Sep2rate school 
od little girls. Catalog. _Miss Cc. E. Mason, LL.M., 


» farryt N.Y. 








MARYMOUNT 


HOOL FOR GIRLS 
co GE FOR WOMEN 
Chartered by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York with power to confer degrees. 
Write for Catalogue to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson New York 
SCHOOL 


@aksmere ScitOOt. 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill 
Orienta Point, Box B. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 

Academic and economic courses. Separate school 

for very young girls. For ane address 

New York, Ossining-on-Hud Box 1B 
CLARA ©. FULLER, Principal 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


A non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. 





Mis RRILL 'S 








45 minutes from New York. Primary, Interme- 
diate, College Preparatory, Postgraduate. 

EUGENE H. LEHMAN 
Tarry n-on-F » &. ¥. Box B. 








DREW SEMINARY 
The Carmel School for Girls on beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet 
elevation. High scholastic standing. Small classes. 
General and special courses. Athletics. 57th year. 
Moderate charges. For catalog address 

r. Clarence P. McClelland, pvccidons, 


Box 502 armel, N. Y. 
BRANTWOOD HALL baonxvicce NY 
28 minutes from Grand Central. 


College preparatory and general courses. 4 build- 
ings, about 8 acres in the most beautiful County in 
America. Steady growth of 16 years, due chiefly 
to one patron's introducing another. 


DONGAN HALL 


A School for Girls 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Art, Music; Domestic Economy, Athletics, Riding. 


Emma Barber Turnbach, A.B., Principal 
Dongan Hills Staten Isiand, N.Y. 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


For Girls from 6 to 14 
Summer School June 20th to August 19th 
KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME 
hite Plains, New Yor 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Lower school for younger girls. 
Miss Matilda Gray, Principal 

Albany, New York 


New York—Co-ed 
Do You Want Special Instruction 


In Literature, History, Arts and Science, Phil- 

osophy, Psychology, Modern and Ancient Lan- 

"| Rares Business Fundamentals. Private Tutoring. 
. D. ROBERT: 62 


" West 84th 
Tel. Schuyler 3822 New York City 


























OAKLAND SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
125th year. Endowed. Managed by Friends. 
Ten teachers, 100 pupils. Terms reasonable 
Prepares for any college. Quaker ideals of life. 
For catalogue, address 
WILLIAM J. ——_ as M., Principal 
. Ponahiaapete, N. Y. 





THE HEBBARD SCHOOI. 
Formerly The Children’s House 
An all-the-yoar graded school for boys and girls 
8 to 14. Modern buildings, country estate. Horse- 
back riding and vod outdoor sports. Send for 
catalogue. Hedeen te . eee 


arry . 
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New York—Boys 


New Jersey—Co-ed. 








Pennsylvania—Girls 








Pennsylvania—Co-ed. 











THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


Highland - BY. 
Where the boy is the first consideration. Primary 
thru College Preparatory. 


Ulster County - 





M A N L I U Saint John's School 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse. Well- 
ordered recreation and athletics. Business course 
Also Junior School for boys 10 to 14. Favorable con- 
ditions for January entrance For catalog, address 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 121, Manlius, N.Y. 





ST. PAUL’S 


A Boarding School for Boys. 40 minutes from 
New York. For catalogue address 

WALTER R. MAksH, Headmaster, 

160 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L. I., N.Y 





THE STONE SCHOOL 
On Storm King Mountain. 50 Miles from NewYork 
A Progressive College Preparatory School. 
Attrac tiv e Outdoor Life. Separate Lower School 
Catalog and book of views on request. 

ivin E. Duerr, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
SCHOOL 


AWLIN FOR BOYS 


Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmast 
Pawling New York 











NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON NEw YORK 


DAVIS, SUPT. 
College Preparatory cud dunier Boheoks. *iligh Scho- 
lastic Standards, Normal Military Traliing. Sane 
«discipline, Supervised athletics, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Cadet Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training. 


THE ROSE HAVEN SCHOOL 


An individual Home for Little Folks from 
4 to 10. Exclusive Environment, Supervised 
Play, Real Mothering. Tenafly, N. J. 








New Jersey—Girls 








ieee net SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ss Gildner’s Preparatory School 
Beautiful _ reside nee on large estate at Princeton, 
N. J. Girls 12 and over. College preparatory; gen- 
2-yr. graduate course Music, 


eral high school 
Tuition & board, $1200. 


art, domestic science. 
Catalog. 
Miss Laura B. Gildner. Prin.. 


ST. MARY’S HALL for GIRLS 


Mrs. Fearnley, Principal, Lng 418 
Burlington, New Jerse 
A school of high standards in se semen. char- 
acter and manners. 


Princeton, N. J. 








New JERSEY, Orange 
iss Beard’s School for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Selence. Supervised physic od work in gymnasium 
and fleld. Catalog on request 
Lucie C. BEARD, Headmistress. 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Good School for Girls 

Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, 
Box 41 


Pres. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 








Pennsylvania—Boys 











RVING 


4 SCHOOL for Boys Lome —4 :~ + rors 


25 miles from New York” 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 913 





WOODLAND SCHOOL 


Boys 8 to 18. In Catskills, 1500 ft. elevation. 
Ideal for developing strong, manly boys, preparing 
for college or life. Skiing, snow-shoeing, skating. 
Athletics. Modern buildings. _ 315 acres. 
Erwin S. Spink, A.B., Headmaster, Phoenicia, N.Y. 





MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school 
home for boys of all ages Practical military 
training with fleld work. College and business 
preparation Paves al training and athletic sports 
Address ARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 

P.O. Box 523, Ousining-on- the-Hudson, N. Y 











New Jersey—Boys | 





MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


Gives boys a careful, thorough preparation for 
the best colleges, scientific schools and business. | 
High ideals, sound principles, proper attainments in 
life, of first Importance. All athletics. Suburban 
to New York. Address John G. MacVicar, Head- 
master, 12 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 

pre Rat 2. for college or business. 

Boys taught how to study. Military training. 

Superv eee athletics. Individual attention. 38th 

vear. Col. T. D. Landon, Principal, Drawer C 30, 

aaa, N. J. 


Thorough 





For the all-around edu- 


PEDDIE cation of manly boys. 
‘Athletic sports. 


60-acre 
campus. Prepares for 


college and business life. Moderate rates. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 

HK W. SWETLAND, Headmaster 

Box 1-S, Highstown, N. J. 





FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and or re em Study and 
play ¢ arefully supervised Y 2 miles; Phila 
60 miles ‘The school with, the * personal touch.” 
MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 14, Freehold N.J. 





Roosevelt Military Academy 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
ce calm of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
yrogressive curriculum Fits boys for leadership 
*nusual advisory bourd Catalog. John B. Car- 
rington, Headmascxer, West Englewood, N. J. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
Wayne (Main Line P. R. R.), Pa. 
Healthful location, homelike buildings. Mental and 
physical instruction, high moral influence makes 
unusual appeal to parents and boys. Prepares for 

college or business. 
Charles Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster 


ETHLEHEM 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Upper and lower schools 
Conv ogiens to New York and Philadelphia 
TUGGEY, Headmaster 
© Raniohern. Pennsylvania 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 


Prepares for college or life’s work. Inculcates 

*man-making qualities.” Fine academic and ath- 
letic spirit. Spacious grounds, modern buildings. 
Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. rite for catalog. 
W. P. Tomlinson, M.A., Box 24, Swarthmore, Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA, NEW BLOOMFIELD, BOX 15 
CARSON LONG INSTITUTE $02 year. 
school for boys. 6 Buildings, 18 acres. College 
Preparatory, Business, Junior courses. Separate 
modern building for boys under 13 years. 
ful country location. Individual and personal in- 
struction. Terms, $400. Summer Camp and 
School June 7 to September 26, $176. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior Departments 
Modern, individual instruction in college prepara- 
tory and general courses. New fireproof buildings 
with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory sys- 
tem. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
. Brown, Headmaster 
Box B. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Box 50, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743. 
College preparatory and business courses. Senior, 
Intermediate and ay Departments. Gymnasium 


and swimming pool. All one sports. Min. age 
9 yrs. Address the Rev. A. Thaeler, D.D., Prin. 














Tutoring 











PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York's leading private 
schools. Instruction at student's or tutor’s residence. 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 


Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 








Mr. Ashton’s Tutoring School 


Efficient, Individual Tutoring. 

For Board Examinations. 
100 Acre Estate. 

600 Feet Above the Hudson 

34 Miles from New York City. 

= and Winter Sessions 
ENRY S. ASHTON, 
Ardsley weet Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 











| 





ou Mary {jon School 


Offers college preparatory and general 
courses, including Music, Art, Domestic 
Sci ience and Languages. C ountry surround- 
ings. Horseback riding, canoeing, hockey 
and swimming. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 
Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 


necify catalog desired if interested in 
Witch Feparate te graduate 
les (girls 6-14). 


ate school) or 








MONTESSORI COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS 
Children 3 to 12 years 
Seientific direction covering 8 Lape od experience. 
Able teachers and housemother in charge. 
Curriculum includes all formal grade studies. 
NNA WINDLE PAIST, Directress 
Montessori First Boarding & Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WYOMING SEMINARY A co-educa- 
tional school strong in character building. College 
preparation. Lage Music, Art, Oratory and 


and Athletic field. 
78th year. Endowed. “Catalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D.,L.H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 











New England—Boys 








RIPPOWAM VILLA HOME SCHOOL 


For discriminating parents who wish their 
sons to a the advantages of a distinct home 
at ersonal ehrectiom of studies; 








Miss Sayward’s School 


In subyrben Overbrook, just outside of 
Philadelphia, Miss Say ward’s School, in its 
thirtieth year, continues to develop cultured 


womanh nior, AGvanses, College Pre- 
paratory, Secretarial, P t-Graduate Spare- 
ments. Art, Music, Vouaen Domestic 


Science. Outdoor sports. Catalog. Address 
Dept. B. 


MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 
Overbrook, Pa. 














BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to New 
York and Lh oneae Preparatory and 
general courses. Secretarial w 

Claude N. Wyant, “Principal, 
Box 246, Bethlehem, Pa. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
OS 5355 BRYN MAWR, PA. 


7] Thorough college poegenien: or special 
y. Music, art. New building, "4 

i} crounds. Athietics, riding. Mrs. E. H. 
pi um, B.L., Head of School. Mrs. 
_M. WILLIS, B.P., Head of Acad. Dept. 






ne t 









MRS. CASKIN’S 
School for Girls 


Founded rorr 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
College Preparatory Vocational, 
Domestic Arts, Music—Thuel Burnham. 
A college with modern dor- 


CEDAR CRES mitories and equipment, at- 


tractive suburban site, congenial campus life. De- 
gree and certificate courses. beral -B; 
secretarial Science, B.S.S. Household Aris, B.S 
Musie and Expression, A.B.; Accredited Teachers 
Courses. Address Wm. H. Curtis, Litt. D., or 
dent, Allentown, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School 
for practical training of young women. Junior 
College Departments, Music, Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Kindergarten, Normal, Gymnastics, ete. 
Large new gymnasium. Address as above. 











The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 


courses for girls not going to college. Gy am, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. re ay 7. 
MOULTON, master A. R. GRIER, 


.B., He 
President. Box 135 5, ‘Sareninghame, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY £2r For Girls 





Beautiful, healthful location. Aententns Sollee 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Separate Junior 
Department. Secretarial. Gymnasium and Swim- 
mins és: Catalog 


. W. Stengel, “henstest, Box 122, Lititz, Pa. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, Inc. 


A school for girls, 22 miles from Philadelphia. 
College preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Art, 4 
pression. iomestic sae sel Physical’ Traini: 

All outdoor sports. Catalogu 


Christine F. Bye, Pree. Box 622. 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
In old residential Hollidaysburg, in the Alleghanies. 


ollege eneral, post- courses. 
ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 











PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
for Young Men and 


Boys 
Prepares for colleges tech. schools and business. Junior 
school for beys; 84th year; modern equipments gymnasium; 
swimming pool; inspirati: onal faculty etween New York 
and Phila. Write for he Pennington Idea,”’ Francis 
Marvey nm, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster, Box 30, 
Pennington, Nn. J. 


CAMBRIDGE TUTORING SCHOOL 


Boys prepared by indiy tdual ay for Y ale, 
Harvard, Princeton and other college examinations. 
They may be enrolled at any time of year. 

ond school and office at 








Send for booklet. 
228 West 72nd St., N. 





OGOnIZ SCHOOL Founded 1850. A school 


r girls oce upy ing an estate 
Rydal Hills. 25 minutes from Phila. 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. 
Rydal ay | a cen ne ag Miss — Suther- 
land, P r] unty. 





physical and ethical training. imited enroll- 

ment. Endorsed by — R.. educators. 
Delightful county location within commuting 
distance of New York. 


W. JEROLD O’NEIL 
19 West North St., Stamford, Conn. Tel. 3857 














ROXBURY Formerly Cheshire School 
A School for the Epeivtteet. Classes limited 
to five boys. Hard work req xpert 
instruction mentally and oe ~3 ly. Boys | enter 
whenever vacancies occur. r catalog, address 
W. L. FERRIS, A.B., HEADMASTER 
ROXBURY SCHOOL, INC., CHESHIRE, CONN. 





RIDGEFIELD 


Ridgefield, Conn. A countryschool 
for boys from 12 to 18, in the - 
lands of the Berkshires. 50 les 
from New York City. 

Theodore C. Jessup, Headmaster 





MILFORD 
A college preparatory school for boys of 16 and 
The Rosenbaum School. Small 
tviduat instruction. Minimum tui- 
tion incindins room and board for the entire School 
year, Met 
Principal, Milford, Conn. 








CARMEL HALL 
Craaery Boarding & Day Seta for Younger Boys. 
7 Miles from New Haven. 17 Acres, 4 Buildings. 
Fresh Milk. Board, tuition, laundry and mending. 
$700. Boys’ Summer Camp, "Lake Congamond, Mass. 
William H. Janes, Headmaster 
695 Park Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





TRAINING SCHOOL AND FARM 


FOR 


INCORRIGIBLE BOYS 


15 years of age and over. 


Address Supt., Alderbrook, Norwalk, Conn. 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


will adecneant your boy and help him to under- 
stand himse 
RALPH 4 BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
54 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Co-educational. Founded 1802. 7 buildings. 
instructors. College preparatory, Academic. Bust. 
Juntor School. Gymnasium and ath- 


REV. J. FRANCIS COOPER, D.D., Principal 
On Narragansett Bay, East Greenwich, ms 6. 





THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL 
A school that appeals to the young Ameri- 
ean Boy and the discriminating parent. Expo- 
nents of clean sport, fair play, and thorowork. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, 
Box K, Billenca, Mass. 





WILLISTON—A School for Boys 


Prep papetery for oofene or scientific school. Di- 
rected ty 

boys. A distinct p.m in its own buildi 
rate faculty. Address Archibald V. G bratth, 
Principal. Box H, Easthampton, Mass. 








New England—Co-ed. 
HOLMEWOOD JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Boys and Girls, 4 to 12 


In Connecticut Hills one. neue from New York 
City. ee air classes. te $60.00 per month. 














Mrs. L. 8. Tebbetts, New  Comaam, Connecticut. 
ST. ELIZABETH-O -THE-ROSES 
Episcopal. Open rs vent. C'wiren 3 to 12. One 


Usual studies. Outdoor 
initiative. 
irectress, 
Conn. 


hour from New York. 
sports. a ow that develo’ 
| Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, 
| Noroton, 
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New England—Girls 














The 
Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. General, College Pre- 
paratory, and Graduate Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 














LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 

resourceful womanh . Home Economics, Music, 

Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Principal 

137 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


25 Highland Street, Natick, Mass 
College Preparatory School for Girls.’ 17 << from 
Boston. 46 Acres. wv tang Pond, Atnletic Fields. 
oa. Gymnas! 

Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


hundreds of school executives. 


prominent families in the vicinity. 


119 West 40th Street, 


An Open Letter to 
School Executives 


OR the past seven years, the members of the HARPER’S BAZAR 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT have dedicated their services to 


the interests of private schools and colleges. 


The HARPER’S BAZAR offices have become the headquarters of 
We cordially invite you or your repre- 
sentatives to make use of these offices whenever possible. 


CHICAGO, 326 West Madison Street 
LOS ANGELES, 732 Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


: NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
PARIS, FRANCE, 2 Rue de La Paix 


In each one you will find telephone and stenographic service, with our 
compliments, and a manager more than willing to help you reach the 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, DIRECTOR 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


For further information, address 


New York City 











New England—Girls 








Washington—Girls 





CHOATE SCHOOL 


Home and day school for te. Special emphasis 


on college preparatory wor! 


Augusta Choate, Vassar A.M., 
1600 Beacon Street, a 


Principal, 
Mass. 





4 HILLSIDE Berwatt, Pope. 
For ° 
45 miles from New York. Mn oon 
for college entrance examinations. 
a General courses. Organized athletics. 
Margaret R. Bloodfinger, A. B. (Vassar) 
aad Hunt Francis, A. B. (Smith,) Principals 








THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


Intensive preparation for college. General and 


special courses. Music, art, languages—native 
teachers. Out-of-door sports. 
261 Clarendon St., Naot of C wealth A 


GLEN EDEN 


GLEN EDEN—For high-school girls or graduates. 

Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from 

Fifth Avenue. Magnificent buildings of grani 

beautiful grounds; advantages exceptional. *Choice 

of studies. 

dress: Recording Secretary, Glen Eden, 
Stamford, Conn. 





SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL {:7<inc! 


Beautifully located on Long Island Sound. Inter- 
oe: General and College Preparatory Courses. 
1usic, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 


Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Principal 
6 Davenport Drive Stamford, Conn. 





Washington—Girls 











joston, Mass. 





Saint Margaret’s School 


48th year. College Preparatory. Secretarial and 
Domestic Science Courses. Gymnasium. Organized 
athletics. Outdoor life on 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Principal, 





HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. Preparatory and General 
Courses. 1-year intensive course for College en- 
trance examinations. Household Economics. 
Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
Horseback Riding. All sports. 50 pupils. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Rendall, Principals 
26 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass, 





TENACRE—A Country School for Girls 
10 to 14. 

Preparatory to Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. 

All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to 

the age of the page. Finest instruction, care and 

influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, 

Wellesley, Mass. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus, 
Miss HELEN E. THOMESON, Headmistress 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 








HOUSE IN THE PINES 

Norton, Mass. miles from Boston 

A School for “Girls. College fe preparatory a and finish- 

ing courses. -Music, Art, rts, Secre- 

tarial courses. Every at ttention, not only to habits 

of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 
Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Princi pal. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


A _ school for pas. offering country life with the 
advantages of the city. eparation for college 
examinations oon general courses. Sneepeonel op- 








gestenty for outdoor sports. Horseback riding. 
Miriam Sewall Converse, Principal, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

THE agg nd SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. ._ Gymnastum, 
Swimming, Ball field, 3 puna iorseback riding. 
pao -< Preparatory, Gen eral, Secretarial, and 


urses. practice house. 
3. 3p airs. 92 teachers. “Principals, 3° hn MacD uffie, 
+» Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


1HAWASHINGTONS apy 
ee 


WASHINGTON D< 











NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women D. C., 
JAMES E. "AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Junior college courses for high school and | preparatory 


tes. 2-year diploma courses jal v 
cluding Music, Speci Expre ‘S- 





school gradua' 
tional and cultural courses 
sion and Domestic Science. 90- — waist 5 32 buildings. 
etic: 


s. Addre: 
ioc, Box 170, Forest G Gien, 
College heed 
ment now @ 
younger 





Depart- 
wailable for 









pa 


learned 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
Two- and three-year college and special ad- 
vanced courses. Two years preparatory work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Art and 
Science. Physical training, athletics. Address 








Fairmont School, 2111 S St., Washington, D. C, 


GUNSTON HALL 


A School for Girls Established 1892 
| Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1924 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 














Southern—Girls 








The Girls Latin School 


A school of high scholastic standing that offers 
college-preparatory and academic courses in a 
ity of rare culture. 
Beautiful home with 
private garden. Board 
ng department limit- 
ed to 40 girls from 12 
to 20 years. Thorough 
preparation for est 
colleges. 34th year. 
For catalog address 
MISS WILMOT, A. B. 
Headmistress 
1225 St. Paul Street 
























BA One of eight clubhouses 
» 2 








; The 
lonial Dchool 
Ge "fer Girls 


In refined residential section 
of Washington. Cultured 
home intluences and social 
life. Offers primary, inter- 
mediate, academic, college 
preparatory, collegiate, fine arts, 
lomestic science and secreta- 

rial courses. Students observe 
Government operations. Athlet- 
ics, dramatics. Catalog, Address 
Miss Charlotte tenden 

verett, Principal, 1833 Ei, 

south. Street, Washin, ‘on, 














Mount Ida School for Girls 
ie. aratory, finishing school. Exceptional oppor- 
ties, with a delightful home life. - 
Send for Year Book 

2520 Summit Street, Newton, Mass 


KING -SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Courses: music, languages, 
painting, sculpture, dancing, expression, dramatic 
art, academic or college subjects. Courses elective. 











Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
Mr. and Mrs. AUGUST K -SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, DB. C. 





Baltimore, Maryland 














FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
WARD-BELMONT combines high- 
ning and advan- 
grounds and 

equipment with that much-sought- 


for Southern culture and refinement. 

WARD-BELMONT offers a six- 

year course of study embracing two 

years of college. Its well-balanced 

curriculum meets the individual 

needs of students. For information, 
r 


88 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Terrace, Box 12, Nashville, Tenn. 








HOLLINS , COLLEGE Per Women 
Hins, Virgin 
Founded 1842. oe Selene Courses for 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. 
Admission by certificate or examination. 00 
students. For catalogue address 
. Estes Cocke, Sec’y, Box 335 





Se OEMIA COLLEGE for Young 
Wom Roanoke, Va. 
In the. v alley of Virginia, famed for health ‘and beau- 
ty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science, 
Catalogue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 
MRs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres_ 





1853 MARYLAND COLLEGE 
Fireproof Buildings. 


1922 


Pelee TD eon ecceccs cives $900 
Running Water... .........-. 
FRO PE ccccsccwonkesece $800 





Catalogue. Address Box 1B, Lutherville, Maryland 








Southern—Girls 


Fh a“ 








ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
| ‘O-EDUCATIONAL — Inte w-ieneel 


} national. Standard courses Jeading t 

| | A. B. degree. Special advantages in Made, 
| J Art, Home Economics end Business. Year 
| round open air activities and water sports. 
| | Expenses $400. Write for catalogue. 














FLORIDA 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 
| Grammar and college preparation courses, 
Outdoor. Cg Ocean bathing and golf all year. 
S$ JULIA FILLMORE HARRIS 
| 804 First ‘vm 8. E. Miami, Florida. 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering broad variety of courses. 

College preparation for best women’s colleges. 

Modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern 
vantages. Catalogue. 

MaryVardrine McBee, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S.C. 








THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Offers a strong college preparatory cou ‘se for girls. 
Limited numbers with close individual instruction. 
Attractive home in beautiful suburban Baltimore. 
Catalog. Address Box 100, Catonsville, Md. 





BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; pleasan® social life; 
North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; —_— 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. New gymnasium, switeming pool. 
Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address Brenau, Box ‘H,” Ga. 


ST. HILDA’S HALL, Charles Towa, W. Va. 


The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the 
scm miatge | Valley. College preparatory. Elective 
Courses. _Musie an Athletics. Open air 
classes. Individual instruction. $600. Catalog. 


Mariah Pendleton Duval, Principal: 


Gainesville, 








COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


In the Bluegrass of Tennessee 


Oldest Episcopal School in country. Fee $600. 
Write for catalogue. Rg Cruikshank, Pres., 








Southern—Co-ed 











Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, Inc. 


President- iahow of Va, Epiac. Ch. ownership; health; schol- 
arship; culture: beauty BOYS: St. Christopher's -——$600, 
Richmond; Christchurch -$400, C hristchurch P, 0., Middle- 
sex Co. GIRLS: St. herine’s—$800 Richmond: — 
Anne’s—$500, Charlottesville; St. Margaret's ~$450, T. ‘ap- 
pahannock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals, 





Southern—Boys 


PALM BEACH SCHOOL 


For Boys. Elementary day school. December 
to April. Athletics. 
W. W. Ferguson, Headmaster 
Chilean Ave. Palm Beach, Fla. 














SNYDER OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
for BOYS 


Florida from January to March 
On Captiva Island near Fort Myers. Outdoor 
Life in the Salt Air and on the Salt We ter. Col- 
lege Preparatory and General Courses. Separate 
group for  youngee boys. Catalog on request. 
LARENCE E. “SNYDER, A.M. 
Fine pm. Building. Chicago, Ill. 





FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY 
On the St. Johns River 30 miles south of Jackson- 
ville. Boys from 8 to 15 years, Outdoor features 
all the year round. 
COL. GEO. W. HULVEY, Supt. 
Magnolia Springs, Florida 





TOME SCHOOL FOR ers 
ig mans beautiful and best equipped schoo! in Am: 
PR Kg f Specialists. Colleg Stan ALT, Sct; 
Rooms, Individual Advisers “hil Atsietion Forty-five boys 
entered college in September, 1922. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director, 
Rate $1000. Port Deposit, Md. 





STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, be Aw oped Academies or Busivess.Gym- 
nasium, swim: ool and athletic park. $600,000 
plant. Char, ~ Ky 0. For catalogue, A idress 

H. Russell, B.S., P 
Box B. (Kable Station). Staunton, "Va. 





FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Prepares for universities and business life. Personal 
attention. R.O.T C_ under U.S. War Department. 
43rd year New $250,000 fireproof equipment. 
Rate $600. Catalogue. 

Principal 





Maj. Morgan H. Hudgins. 


Box 418 Waynesboro, Va, 
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Western— Boys 








PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. A 
school whose militery system 
is modified to meet the needs of 
growing boys. Thoroughness in 
primary and grammar grade 
work goes hand in hand with 
military training co inculcate 
orderliness, promptitude and 
obedience. Page will give your 
boy the right start toward earn- 
est, successful manhood. The 
high, healthful location between 
city and ocean affords a beauti- 
ful home in a matchless climate 
You should have the latest Page 
catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 948 
Los Angeles, California 











scriber’s list. 


your letter personally to 


119 West 40th Street 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 


HE Services of this School Bureau are not con- 
fined exclusively to Harper’s Bazar subscribers. 
Do not hesitate to write to us for School informa- 
tion because your name may not be on our sub- 
We are always pleased to give in- 
formation to a reader of Harper's Bazar. 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


Address 


New York City 











Special 








Camps 








Seale Academy (Military) 


Comfortable buildings in a charming eight-acre 
wooded park to live in, a gymnasium and seven- 
acre athletic field to play in, and all in the match- 
less climate of Califor Accredited to the Uni- 
versities. Catalogs. 

GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box B Palo Aito, California. 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


and Western Universities. 
Country School 50 minutes 





Prepares for Eastern 
Minimum age limit 7. 
from San Francisco. 


Menlo Park, California 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis 

University of Callfornia’s highest scholastic rating. 

Christian influences. Land and water sports all 

year. Summer session July 1-September 1. Catalog. 

Address President, Box H, Pacific Beach Sta. 
San Diego, California. 


“ MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 

For catalog address The 
Secretary, Culver, Ind. 
: { “HORPE 
One hour from — - 


SCHOOL 
Address Lake Forest, Illinois 


















Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


Lake Geneva Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered by 
this College Preparatory School will prove of interest 
to discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, President. 





Western—Girls 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In heart of residential Los Angeles. Residence and 
h 9th grade. Ideal Home Life. Char- 
acter Building Get-ct-door classes. Open the 
entire year. iB Pupils accepted at any time. 

B, Los Angeles, California 











For Girls. In beau- 
The Anna Head Schoo tiful Berkeley, 50 
minutes from San Francisco. College preparatory, 
with certificate privileges, special and post-graduate 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, 
egy Che outdoor sports. Address MARY E. 
WILSON, n., Channing Way, Berkeley, California. 





FOREST PARK COLLEGE 


62nd year. Junior College, Preparatory and Graded School. 

Directly on beautiful Forest Park, only 25 rainutes to churches 

e er, Director; 

ic. Violin, Harp, 

Expression, Art, Bible, Home Economics, Steno: graphy. Year 
$450. ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, President, St. Louis 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. 
Two and four year courses with degrees. Special 
courses usic partment of unexcelled merit. 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 
courts 


J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 522, St. Charies, Mo. 





Lenox Hall 


Select School for Girls. Enrollment limited. For 
Catalogue, address 


Mrs. LOUISE M. THOMAS, Principal. 
Box 1024 Kirkwood, Mo. 


- A WESTERN SCHOOL 





The Schools in Harper's Bazar will be glad to 
send you catalogues and descriptive literature 
Write to those Schools whose announcements in- 
terest you 





THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training and all branches. 
Open year around. Terms iy 

and Mrs. AuGUSs’ Supt. 

NEW YORK, Binghamton, 112 Fairy haw Ave. 





STANDISH 


A special school for girls requiring individual 

instruction. Intimate home care. Unusual 

advantages. 

Aice M. Myers, Principal. 

Hazet G. CuLLinGcrorp, Assistant Principal. 
Halifax, Mass. 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 9-15 YEARS 
Individual Instruction. 
70 Prospect St., Portchester, New York 
Tel. Portchester 1556 M 





MANOR 


Professional 











! AMERICAN ACADEMY | 
»OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


t Founded in 1884 
» FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


HE leading institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 


Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


JANUARY TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 15. 


@ For information apply THESECRETARY 
175 acme Hail, arow tot, N.Y. 








| Sargent Camps 
ETERBORO, N. H. 
| The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Real life in the great outdoors. Girls ride 
horseback, swim, hike, dance. A fine camp 
spirit—every healthful activity. 

Senior Camp for aes 15 to 20. 

Junior Camp. excelled equipment and 
eare. Homecraft for Iittle folks, 

Sargent Club. distinct unit with all camp 
privileges for girls over 20. For two weeks or 
more. June to September inclusive. 

For illustrated booklet address Camp Secre- 


| PHOTO PLAY 





tary, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 




















FLORENCE BEG TIMGALE SCHOOL 


BACKWARD “CHILDREN 


N. Y. 
Cc nen Ma e rane Inspection Invited 
Rudolph 8. Fried, Principal 





THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 
For children physically and socially normal, yet 
who require individual instruction and personal 
attention. Montessori Kindergarten, Primary and 
Intermediate. Industrial and domestic arts; music. 
Beautiful country home. (12 miles from_ Phila.) 
J.R. Hedley, M.D., Resident physician. Mes. J. R. 
Hedley, Principal, Box B, Glenside, Pennsylvania, 


The Bancroft School 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in exis- 
tence. For catalog address Box 165, Haddonfield, 


N. J. 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. 





Jenzia Coulson Cooley. 





MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal, 
Box 152 Langhorne, Pa. 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment “~ intimate care. 14 miles from Boston. 
iss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 

31 Porte "Sieaie. Arlington Heights, 








THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Partially Deaf. Mt. Morris Pk. 
West, N. Y. City. Kindergarten to College En- 
trance. A refined boarding and day school with 
home atmosphere. Large faculty. Individual atten- 
tion. Outdoor gymnasium. Instruction entirely 
by Oral and Auricular methods. Children from 
four years up accepted. Co-educational. Twenty- 
ninth year. 





Schermerhorn Home School 


A suburban home school for children of slightly 
retarded mentality. Limited number, individual 


instruction 
S SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 


R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 





DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 


Box B. DEVEREUX SCHOOL, Berwyn,Pa. 





Teachers’ Agencies 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Offers unparalleled service. 
private school in America has 
teachers on our recommendation. 


C. S. CROSMAN, 225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Nearly every 
employed 





" Camp — owns the Northern Light, 65 Passenger 
60 HP, 54 feet over all—speed 20 miles an hour 


CAMP MYSTIC ,MYxstis.; 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 

The salt water camp for girls. Half way between 
New York and Boston. Life in the New England 
hills, woods, and by thesea. Unusual buildings, tent 
bungalows, tennis courts. Shower and tub baths. 
Modern sanitation. Salt water sports, exceptional 
training in life saving, swimming. Safe canoe’ 
horseback riding, dancing, a athletics, arts and 
crafts, dramatics. Camp life and trips under - 
personal direction of Miss Jobe, who has had te 
seasons of practical experience (summer and win- 
ter) in camping and exploration in the Canadian 
Rockies. Care for the cates and health of Ca an. 
Juniors and Seniors. Ag 18. os os a 
+ eed L. Jobe, £ M., F. 


Room E. 37th 3S “=. York 








YM IEM 


ON icou* HEAL LEE 


DRAMA OPERA SPEECH 
STAGE DANCING 
SINGING 

Learn to Act by Acting 


Concentration courses include actual stage 
experience and appearances at Alviene Art 
Theatre, developing poise, personality and 
good address, graduating artists. 20 In- 
structors. For catalog write 


43 West 72nd St., Room 20, 






New York 





SCHOOL i: THEATRE 


THRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE 
DIRECTORS 

CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLIss 

WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 

ERNEST TRUEX FRANK CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experience before graduation 
—Dancing, fencing, —_ development, panto- 
mime, Shakespeare. e 

Next Entrance "Date, January 2nd 

571 Lexington Avenue New York City 











The California Denishawn 


at 932 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
announces a three months’ winter course. in 
advanced technique and dance, commencing 
January I, 1923. 

Gertrude C. Moore, Supervising Director 

Gladys MacLachlan, Resident Director 




















Ogontz White Mountain 
Camp for Girls 


ON banks of large lake near Lisbon 
in heart of White Mountains. 
Camp has exclusive use of Lake. Wood- 
land and mountain scenery unsur- 

ssed. Canoeing, swimming, hiking, 
mountain climbing, horseback riding. 
Arts and Crafts work includes pottery 
and basketry. New style screened 
tents for open-air sleeping. 

Girls live close to nature and grow 
strong in their happy, care-free life. 
Under management of the Ogontz 
School. Address 


Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 














SILVER LAKE CAMPS 


In the Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All land and water sports Horseback riding 
under experts. Arts and Crafts. Senior and 
unior Units. For. illustrated booklet address 
irector, Silver Lake mps, Box 21, Bradford 
Academy, Bradford, Mass. 





Professional 











Established 1881. Booklet on request, 


D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





STUDENT NURSES WANTED 


The Jamaica Hospital offers a two year 
and two months course. Uniforms, books, 
board, room and washing furnished, $15.00 
per month, first year, $20.00 per month 
second year. 

The Hospital is twenty minutes from New 
York City. Home surroundings and good 
care by hospital authorities. Good work 
assured after graduation. Address Sup't. 





The Jamaica Hospital, Jamaica, N.Y. 


VESTOFF SEROVA SCHOOL 
of DANCING 


Ballet, Classic, Interpretative. Children’s courses 
a specialty. 47 West 72nd Street, New York. 
Telephone Columbus 6212 and 9283 








The Sargent School ‘acczicn' 





MASTER SCHOOL of 
UNITED ARTS 


Music — painting — _ _ arene. 
Opera class — ballet — drama — tees 
312 W. oath St, N. Y. City 





ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 


Classes forming to a lays. 
Private lessons and em: claases. DRAM A 
Summer term in Paris. VOICE 
Studio, 15 West 12th Street, FRENC 
N. ¥.C. LITERA1URE 





COLLEGE OF 
MACLEAN DRAMATIC AND 
SPEECH ARTS 


2835 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





i NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Courses for advanced students and be- 
ginners.—Elocution, Public Speaking, 
Drama, Pantomime.—Speech defects 
cured. Evening Classes. 

332 West 56th Street, New York City 






et 2] 


Win! 








The Art Students League of New York 


47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 

Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 

Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 

Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Box H, 215 West 57th St., New York 





THE FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 
63 West 9th S New York 
Short, tn he gee courses in all branches of commer- 
cial illustration, under personal supervision of 

Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute. Enroll- 
ment limited. 
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These Professional Schools Are Ready to Serve You 
ee TS "| 
Professional 
THE FINE ART of HOMEMAKING 
Interior b 
waecoration i 
AAT an wine Jessie Ann Long, B. S. 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS Chairman of the Alumni Association of Household Arts 
‘ at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Dress Design. UST what subjects should be included in a curriculum 
E 20 Lessons dy Mail "60.0 | for a well educated girl has been a mooted question 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS ever since women have ceased to be “educational 
pcb aeiach onal: orphans.” According to one prominent educator the edu- 








CARTOONING 


15 Lessons by Mail *45,00 


v®/ ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
8! East Madison Street ~ Chicago _| 














“oJashion . Drawins, 


5 Lessons by Mail *2500 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Gast Madison St. ~ Chicago 











) Paintin ng 
5 Lessons by Mail *25: 
ACADEMY OF FINE, ARTS 


&/ East Madison Street ~Chicago 








ommercial Art 
5 Lessons by Mail *®25.00 











ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


81 East Madison Street ~ Chicago 











THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


ee oo PARSONS, we. aris Opom and 45 PI 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Stage, Costume 
and Poster Design, etc. Circulars. Register now. 
Address Sec. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 

















BECOME AN 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
Dignified and lucrative profession 
for men and women. Crowded with 
opportunities. Easy to master by our 

RESIDENT AND 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start at onee--Send for catalogue A6 
The New York School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Ave. New York City 

















COSTUME DESIGN 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Pattern Cutting, Dancing, Grading 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Evenings 6-9 Saturday Afternoons 1-6 


MODERN FASHION SCHOOL 
104 W. 43rd Street, Bet. B’way and 6th Ave., N. Y. 





FASHION-—ART STUDIO 
OF DESIGNING 
626 Vine Street Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fashion Illustration, Costume Design, Stage 
Arts. Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Art, and Life Drawing. Send for catalog—H. 





DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and Evening Classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery Schools. Estab. 1876. Char- 
tered under Regents. 58 West 40th St., New York. 





COSTUME DESIGN 


Illustration and Anatomy 
Resident and Mail Courses 
Unusual Methods Highiy ae wrsed 
Edith Young Art Sch 
607 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 





Distinctive Millinery is the Mark 
of a Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, ae Positions. Day and Evening Classes. 

let upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY = (Just off Fifth Avenue) 

















cation of any person should begin along the channel of 
his natural aptitude, and into this channel should flow 
all the contributing and enriching sources of culture and 
utility which are needful to round out a full, sympathetic 
and useful life. 

Woman’s natural interest, if not her natural aptitude, is 
the competent administration of the home. She is at the 
head not only of the material needs but of the spiritual life. 
Should she not, therefore, be educated to dispose of the ma- 
terial needs with despatch, in order to leave her mind and 
time free for the ethical, the social and the public service? 

Subjects, then, that contribute to a better home, belong 
in the educational curriculum of all girls. Many ask, 
“Cannot the girls be taught homemaking in the home?” 
Parents themselves recognize that nowadays this is almost 
impossible, because it breaks in upon the organization of 
the household; it is difficult to give time to teaching, and 
the girls progress more rapidly and happily with those of 
their own age and experience. In the school, too, there is 
opportunity to teach the homemaking subjects in their 
broadest aspects, with the contributing sciences and in- 
ventions by which they have been enriched. 

A school which includes these subjects must interpret 
life and must extend into the community, of which the 
home is an integral part. To advance the common weal 
of mankind, it must train the girl in heart and brain and 
hand—train her technically, socially and politically. 

Only by such an inclusive schedule can we help our girls 
to meet our new social needs and make “mere living 
humane, beautiful and efficient.” 





























Katharine Gibbs School of 
Secretaria! and Executive 
Training for Educated Women 


Resident_and day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Day School, 101 Park Ave., New York City. 


Turnsout finished prod- 


The BROWN uct in Business Exec- 
SC HOOL of wate 4 and_ Private 


Secretaries. Dayclass- 
COMMERCE - for women. Night, 
-educational. Gradu- 
ates have prestige of > ye school behind 
them. Positions practically assured. Personal 
instruction in small groups. Address Box B. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 


egister Now For 
BALLARD SECRETARIAL COURSE 


mage ny 50 Years 
610 Lex. Ave., at 53rd St. 
Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 
A PRACTICAL forty-lesson course in 
the writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. z50 
page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 19 Springfield, Mass. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIES 
THREE MONTHS INTENSIVE COURSE 
Students enter on any date. Individual instruc- 
tion. Graduates registered. 
342 Madison Avenue Vv. M. Wheat, Director 

















HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
say ae pe Training School 

Affillated with New York University 
Students enrolled for February. Exceptional aa 
dence facilities. Excellent positions for gradua’ 
Address Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Prin., Nine 

. New York University Bidg., Washington 

Square, New York City. 








The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book- 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home and 
for professional use. Six months and intensive short 
courses. Send for booklet. Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal. 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lseuwein 






























ART 
IN DRESS 


P. eine Brown 
is the subject of a 


Costume or 
Millinery Design 
De Luxe with 
P. Clement Brown 


W j ff 
The Parisian Technique through the N K just o 
Psychology of Line Method which E BOO the press 
includes The first edition of the text book 
ARCHITECTURAL ANATOMY | P. eat os — ae 
? : é xt of a practical reference book for de- 
(Illustration) PROFESSIONAL signers on the psychology of line, 
BLOCK MAKING, MODELING, color, ornamentation and materials 
DRAPING and the HANDLING as well as a home study mail course 


in fashion designing. This book con- 
tains over 50 designs of the best 
probiems of the day. With every 
book comes a complete draft- 
ing set for producing the models. 
Send $10 to New York studio 
and book will be sent 
by return mail. 


OF MATERIALS. 


Designing by Psychology of Line, 
Color, Ornamentations and Materials, 
enables the Designer to excel and 
commercialize his or her abil- 
ity far greater than the aver- 
age Designer. 





620 FIFTH AVE. 


at 50th St New York 








COSTUME and 
MILLINERY 
DESIGN 


Right Off the Avenue 


FASHION ACADEMY 
The Nationally Known School 
vo are cordially invited to spend 

a delightful and instructive hour at 
21 East 79th Street, New York, a few 
doors from Fifth Avenue. In this 
palatial resident school we will be glad 
to tell you how you can enter a remu- 
nerative and genteel profession. The 
Hartman Method of Instruction for 
women is based on twelve years of 
systematic study. > 
You are also invited, if practicable to you, 
to call at our Philadelphia and San Francisco 
Is. You will be amply repaid. If you 
cannot call, write to our New York headquar- 
ters for Mr. Hartman’s notable book, “The 
et of Costume Design.” It is yours for 
the asking. It may open a new field for you 
and put you on the high road to success. 
FASHION ACADEMY, INC. 


21 East 79th Street, Studio HB-1 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 


Save Two-Thirds 


ON YOUR CLOTHES 


Any woman can easily save two-thirds 
on the cost of her clothes and be better 
dressed, too, if she is willing to devote 
just a few leisure hours to learning how. 
The distinctive silk 
crepe dress pictured 
here would cost about 
$35 in the shops. It 
can be made at home 
for $9.65. A saving 
of exactly $25.35. 
This is but one ex- 
ample of what you 
can save on all your 
clothes, from lingerie 
to evening gowns. 
A remarkable meth- 
od has been perfected 
that teaches you 
dressmaking by mail. 
From the very first 


































lesson you start to 
make the more simple 
things BY YOUR- 
SELF. Quickly and 
easily you progress 
until you are actu- 
ally designing gowns, 
frocks, suits, coats 
for yourself, the chil- 
dren or others. 
So complete is this new method that you 
can, if you desire, prepare yourself at 
home to earn $50 to $100 a week as a 
designer or dressmaker. 


THE POWER OF DRESS 


Every woman who is interested in bein 
attractively dressed for one-third of wh 
she now spends should write the Women’s 
College for a copy of their free booklet, 
“The Power of Dress.’’ Find out about 
this wonderful method of home dress- 
making that has proved to be a boon to 
thousands of women. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE of ARTS and SCIENCES 
Dept. 181, 15th and Wallace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Quartet 
from Rigoletto 






aD 


Victrola 








Recorded on 
Victor Records 
95100, 96000, 
96001, 89080, 55066 


Could you tell this story? 


Music may be just a succession of pleasant sounds—or infinitely 
more than that. It may tell a fine romantic story or it may portray 
some spiritual struggle that you yourself have experienced. 

To know these things, to understand the significance of the music 
you hear, is to enjoy it to a vastly greater extent. 

With a Victrola and Victor Records you get a thorough under- 
standing of music such as can be secured in no other way. You are 
enabled to observe closely and study every detail of interpretation and 
become intimately acquainted with all music. 

Then you discuss it with the same freedom as you discuss books, 
art, architecture or the drama—and with the same satisfaction to your- 





self and to your hearers. 
> 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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ment of untasted pleasures. We wear her about our neck; Aecessortes Tor the Homthern Wandrobe.. 5. 5g ik os. whe be sinesede yoseee vine 


she bestows her jewels on us, and with curiosity we take ° 


this chain, link by link, out of Time’s casket where its end t i 
lies hidden. We draw it forth, this valuable necklace, K GoD 


for each year adds priceless pearls and diamonds to it. 


A NEW AND ABSORBING NOVEL BY COSMO HAMILTON WILL BEGIN IN 
AN EARLY ISSUE 
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HICHENS 


A Novelette 


By 


Robert Hichens 1s master 
of delicate nuances, of 
the finer shades of emo- 
tion. Here, with his in- 
imitable subtlety of tmag- 
ination and distinction, 
he presents an absorb- 
ing problem of marriage. 


AUSSELL, LONDON 


ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of ** The Garden of Allah”’ 


FHE LAST Tint 


HE romance of autumn lay over the land. 


Already the September gales, which 
attack the trees and shake from their 


branches the weakling leaves, were over, and 
the stealthy peace of the new season was steal- 
ing along the ways. Mists lay at dawn and at 
eventide in the folds of the hills and along the sedgy 
banks of the streams. Heavy dews bathed the 
grasses. Colors were creeping among the woods. 
The days were rapidly getting shorter. And the 
minds of men were changing with changing nature, 
were turning inwards a little like curling leaves, 
were becoming more aware of.themselves than they 
had been in the season of open-air joys. 

With the first fires crackling on the hearths there 
came the autumn thoughts, which are strangely 
different from the thoughts of summer. 

Harry Strickland noted that difference as he sat 
before his fire with a pipe, in his house in Chelsea, 
looking out on the river. He had been up North, 
fishing in Cumberland with a friend, and climbing 
Scawfell Pike, Pillar, and other craggy hills of the 
Lake District. 

Their last nights had been spent in the inn at 
Wastdale Head, and at the Scawfell Hotel at Sea- 
scale. The weather had been wild. But up North 


Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower 


at that season one expected wild weather. They 
had bicycled from Wastdale to Seascale to take the 
train to the south. All along the great sands, which 
stretch from St. Bee’s Head to Ravenglass and be- 
yond, the sea had shown line behind line of tossing 
white foam, and had roared with a voice which had 
sounded full of mysterious invective. The gulls of 
the Muncaster Gullery had swept down the wind, 
uttering their cry which was like a cry of the wind 
and the driven sands. And at sunset, in a pageant 
of cruel gold, the Isle of Man had showed for a few 
moments only, far off beyond the roaring waters, 
like some terrible legendary land, then had been 
swallowed up by great clouds and the night. 


HE North had been harsh, almost wintry in 

those last days; yet it was not until their train 
had run into the homelands of southern England 
that Strickland had suddenly realized the flight of a 
season. He had gone up North in full summer. 
He returned to find deep autumn enfolding the land. 
And now, while he sat by the fire, he felt the autumn 
harboring among the chimney-pots of London and 
in the small gardens of Chelsea, felt it hanging over 
the Thames and creeping about the bridges. Things 
were dropping, dropping, dropping down. Tawny 


colors and decay made the great town rich and 
strange. The wild and vital cries of the North had 
given place to that stillness which belongs only to 
autumn days and nights, a stillness not breathless, 
as sometimes in winter frost-time, but heavy and 
almost foreboding. 


ASTDALE HEAD and the mountains and the 

wild weather of the so-called Northern sum- 

mer! London—autumn in the City and the South! 
The fire crackled on the hearth. Outside the 
black river was at almost full tide. Autumn recol- 
lections flowed upon Strickland. And nearly all of 
them were a little sad. For he was one of those 
more or less imaginative people who feel a sadness 
in autumn, and are apt to connect the season with 
the swift fading of life, with the falling away from a 
man of his strong activities, his high hopes, his 
keen pleasures of the body, his animal spirits, his 
thoughtless gaieties, even his loves. Among these 
autumn recollections of his one stood out, was more 
vital just now than the others, was oddly persistent. 
His mind left it, but again and again returned to it. 
He had gone over to Paris on some business 
connected with an_ electrical company of 
which he was a director. Towards the end of 
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September he had set out on his return to London. 
The rapide from Paris to Calais, often crowded, had 
chanced not to be full that morning, and Strickland 
had found himself in a first-class carriage with only 
one other traveler, a woman. She had sat next the 
window on the far side of the carriage with her 
back to the engine. He had sat also next the win- 
dow, exactly opposite to her. 

When she got in he had cast a swift but casual 
glance at her, and had noticed that she was well but 
simply dressed, that she was tall, handsome but 
rather austere looking, and that she had the peculiar 
distinction of being obviously young and yet having 
snow-white hair. He had guessed that she was an 
American who had lived usu- 
ally abroad, probably one of 
those cultivated American 
women who make Paris their 
home. 

Then he had gone on reading. 
At that period he had been 
half-way through Rolland’s 
“Jean Christophe,” a book 
which had interested him 
profoundly. He was a man 
who could forget everything in 
a fine book. That day he had 
forgotten for a long while 
the woman who was sitting 
opposite to him. 

She was not reading. He had 
been vaguely aware of that, 
and had noticed that two or 
three magazines lay on the 
seat beside her. She must have 
sat very still. For no move- 
ment had recalled him to recol- 
lection of her when he became 
absorbed in his book. The 
deep thoughts of Rolland about 
life and human nature, pro- 
found, cynical, often very sad, 
had carried him away into 
vastness and a curious twilight 
had entangled him, as it were, 
in the immense and intricate 
complications of existence. 
Paris, which he had but just 
left, was all around him in the 
book, Paris which he had 
thought he knew, but now felt 
that he did not really know 
at all. 

Presently, after a long while, 
he had come to the end of the 
volume, “Les Amies.”’ He 
read the last words, “Fille ne 





ment.”’ 

He closed the volume. 

Above him in the rack, shut 
up in his dressing-case, was the 
next volume, “Le Buisson 
Ardent.”” He meant to get 
hold of it, to go on with his 
reading. But for a moment he 
had sat quite still, staring be- 
fore him, thinking about the 
episode on which he had just 
been concentrated. And in that moment he had 
gradually become aware of the tremendous forward 
movement of the train, of its noise, of the flying 
landscape at his side, and then of his silent and 
still companion. And he had looked up with now 
seeing eyes. 


HE tall woman with the young face and the 
white hair—he remembered it all sharply now 
by the fire on this autumn day—was sitting upright 
and absolutely still, with her hands calmly folded 
on her lap. He had glanced at her face, and noticed 
its refinement, the slightly aquiline nose with sensi- 
tive, narrow nostrils, the curved, closely meeting 
lips, the marked, very dark eyebrows, the rather 
large dark eyes, the broad, low forehead. The 
whole aspect of the face was reserved, dignified 
and, he had thought, almost singularly tranquil. 
The woman was not looking at him but down- 
ward. 
For some time they had sat thus quite still, but 
his thoughts had become busy about her for the 
first time since they had left Paris. 


dark night in its hands settling about her. 


A cultivated, probably high-minded woman he 
had thought her. Married, far above the groping 
hands of want, intellectual, tranquil, very reserved, 
perhaps even a little cold and distant in her rela- 
tions with other human beings, yet ardent somehow, 
in some secret moments, and very, very self- 
possessed. 

And just then a strange and horribly tragic thing 
had happened. 

The face in front of Strickland had suddenly con- 
torted itself in a grimace, had worked violently for 
two or three ugly seconds; it had become suffused 
with blood; it had swelled; and then the woman had 
burst into a passion of tears. She had wept as 








with the autumn, with the season of heavy sadness and decay. 
He had seen dead leaves falling round her life, rains blurring 
her fate as they blur a window-pane; the twilight that holds the 
Poor woman! 


Strickland had never seen a woman weep before, 
with a face convulsed, a body shaking. 

That had been strange enough. But a stranger 
thing still had been this: that Strickland had said, 
done nothing; had not bent forward in pity; had 
not spoken a word of inquiry, a word of human 
gentleness, or chivalrous courtesy. He had wanted 
to, had had the immediate natural impulse to, had 
even intended to. But something—and it must have 
been something in the woman’s mind orsoul— had ab- 
solutely prevented him from eitheracting orspeaking. 

Simply—he had not dared to. 

When he had realized this—his impotence to 
dare, he had got up quickly, taken his dressing-case 
down from the rack, opened it, pulled out of it 
“Le Buisson Ardent,” and gone on reading 
Rolland, while his companion had gone on weeping. 

And—and that had been all. 


E HAD never spoken to the woman; he had 
never known what was the matter. The train 
had rolled on to Calais. Before it had reached its 
destination, aware at last of absolute silence in the 
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carriage, apart from the noise of the train, he had 
glanced up over his book. And he had seen once 
more a_ tall, handsome, rather austere-looking 
woman, sitting perfectly still, with an air of dignity 
and of strong self-possession. 

The train had stopped. A porter had quickly 
opened the door, had taken the woman’s belongings. 
She had stepped down, had mingled with the 
crowd. And Strickland had never seen her again. 


\ HY was he thinking of her on this autumn day 
with such persistence? He wondered. The ep- 

isode dated back three years now. His life had been 

fairly crowded since then, one way and another. And 
yet the woman was there before 
him, convulsed, shaken, crying 
horribly. 

| Somehow, ever since that day 
of travel he had connected 
her in his mind with the 
autumn, with the season of 
heavy sadness and decay. He 
had seen dead leaves falling 
round her life, rains blurring 
her fate as they blur a window- 
pane, the twilight that holds 
the dark night in its hands 
settling about her. 

Poor woman! 

Strickland had seen perhaps 
as many sorrows as the average 
man, but he had never felt 
tragedy so strongly as he had 
felt it in that railway carriage 
with that stranger. What 
could it have been that had so 
suddenly, so utterly overcome 
such a woman as that? And 
how had she been able, through 
her breakdown, to inhibit him 
from any demonstration of 
sympathy? In her collapse 
she must have been strong. 
He still felt curiosity about her. 
Now he got up, walked over to 
the window and looked out on 
the river, then he opened the 
window. The autumn came in 
breathing its many regrets. 
Barges went by in the twilight. 
A hoarse voice cried out from 
the water. A bell rang thinly 
and was drowned by the rolling 
of wheels. A little wind came, 
a little low wind as if out of the 
earth, and shook some damp 
yellow leaves from the branches 





he la: P THY wes Strick a” ¢ gee YM , 
bougeait point, les yeux a demi VW iy was St ickland thinking of her on this autumn day Aces. tel 2 
fermes. Enfin, il se releva, et, with such persistence? The episode dated back three years. shiver went through Strickland. 
sans la regarder, il sortit ra pide- Somehow, ever since that day he had connected her in his mind He shut down the window. 


S HE went back to the fire 

he thought of Jeanne, the 
girl wife he had parted from in 
anger a couple of years ago. 

What was Jeanne doing now? 
It didn’t matter to him. They 
could never get on together 
again after the unholy row they 
had had. 

And yet they had loved one 
another, had been terribly near to one another at 
times. 

Yes, there was something terrible in drawing 
quite close to the soul of another in the dark. It 
showed one the horrible gap that lies between each 
human being and any other. 

Autumn thoughts—damn them! 

Three days later, when he returned from a tire- 
some meeting in the City, Strickland found a letter 
lying on his hall table. 

Denbury House, 
Denbury, Kent, 
September 28th. 

Dear Mr. Strickland: 

If you are free, do you feel inclined to come 
down to us from next Thursday or Friday till 
the following Monday? There is a good train 
down to Appledore from Charing Cross at 
4:30. You change at Ashford. We would 
send the car to meet you. Only three or four 
people in the house. We have a hard tennis 
court now, and it is in perfect order. So 
bring your racquet. Mrs. Ingleton, who plays 
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He wondered just how much she hated him, if she recognized him. 


splendidly, will be with us, an American friend 
who lives in Paris, Mrs. Armitage—she married 
an Englishman and is a widow—and probably 
a couple of men. Dick says you can’t get 
out of it. What do you say? 
Yours very sincerely, 
Minnie Laparais 


Strickland had no country engagement for the 
following Saturday and Sunday and he decided to 
accept the Laparais’ invitation. He had been to 
Denbury before and was fond of the place. They 


made him feel at home there, and Mrs. Laparais 
never put on any frills. Dick, her husband, was an 
excellent fellow, and knew good wine from bad 
better than most men. A hard tennis court was an 
attraction, too, for Strickland was an ardent tennis 
player. And grass courts were impossible now. He 
wrote that he would be down on the Friday. And 
when Thursday came he felt such a longing to be 
away from misty London that he got out of two 
Friday morning engagements and wired that he 
would be at Appledore station at six-thirty that 
day. 


And he duly arrived there at the appointed hour. 
As he left the train a keen wind, which more 
than hinted at the nearness of the sea, welcomed 
him, blowing across the wide green marshes, and he 
turned to look over them. 

A blue motor was waiting. In a moment Strick- 
land was being whirled along the narrow lanes, 
past the tree-edged canal, towards the upland on 
which stood Denbury House looking south over a 
wide Kentish landscape. Soon the bold gray 
tower of the church, dating from somewhere about 
1200, rose into view above (Continued on page 84 
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Madame de Rio Silva 


““THE MODE IS 


AND VERY EX 


SAYS 


BARON 


Comtesse de Salverte 


VERY SIMPLE— 


TRAVAGANT,’’ 


DE MEYER 


Madame Riccardo Terry Lady E. Crossby 


To illustrate this whim for simplicity, this extrav- 
agant poverty, Baron de Meyer has chosen the 
gowns drawn above. The first gown (left to right) 
is of black satin, beaded so that the fabric has the 
effect of being curiously and richly woven. Next, 
white crépe de Chine is simply draped; then to- 
mato crépe embroidered and banded with castor to 


match the wrap; then a draped gown of gray velvet. 
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Paris now wears its short hair closely coiffed. 


a 


MODELE OF FOS. 


An evening toque 


in gold and silver tissue and brown moire, from Marthe Collot. 


THERE REALLY IS A NEW MODE IN PARIS 


Wuen WE 


HEAR 


PreopLe Say, 


“Notuinc Is New ‘Tuis Season,” It Is 


FALSE. 


Smmpticiry—Macniricent Anp Costiy Simpiiciry—Is New; New In Exquisire Deraits 


Never THoucut OF 


A Fashion Letter by BARON DE 


HE significant costume that I shall now de- 

scribe is the fashion, the mode of theday. Few 

realize that there? a new note in fashions, be- 
cause it is too near them, and even fewer know how 
to adapt it because it is neither a matter of trimming 
nor of the length of a skirt, but a certain atmosphere, 
the result of a lifetime of experience and incessant 
thought. 

I recently saw a broadtail skirt and jacket, the 
latter very tight-fitting over the hips. Two blouses 
went with this suit, at least this practical lady had 
ordered two. One was of white crépe de Chine, 
entirely covered by an extremely rich design, 
worked in small silver-lined crystal beads, the other 
looked as if made of a woven material, but was em- 
broidered in horizontal lines, Caucasian in atmos- 
phere, and consisting of brilliant reds, bright blues, 


Berore. Tuis “ExTRAVAGANT Poverty” Is 


grays, white and black. With this smart and use- 
ful costume a very small, perfectly plain, black 
velvet cloche was worn, only decorated by the uni- 
versally adopted double-headed pin, consisting of 
two large pear-shaped pearls—something quite new. 


A BEWILDERMENT OF FABRICS 


[S IT possible to have actually seen, during these 
last few weeks, the quantity of garments and 
fabrics that have passed before my eyes? To have 
assisted at the innumerable fashion displays, to have 
visualized the many lovely chiffons which, like the 
obsession of a nightmare, flutter in my poor dis- 
tracted, almost color-blinded brain? 

It hardly seems real; surely it is but fancy. And 
dreaming, my fancy decks them all in glittering bro- 


Tue Newest Mops. 


MEYER 


cades, in diamanté, in endless ropes of pearls—Hebe, 
Sumurun, Ginette, Gaby—in fact, all the most fa- 
mous Paris mannequins. They float before me, a whirl 
of beauty and a confused vision of magnificence. 

I often wonder why this incredible effort should 
be made by Paris and thought worth while; this 
effort to decorate the woman’s form divine—when 
beauty unadorned since time immemorial has been 
the inspiration of all art, the ideal of every artist. 
Be that as it may, Paris remains unchallenged, and 
will remain so forever, the center to which all flock 
and from which fashions must emanate. 

Anyone acquainted with the inner workings of a 
dressmaking establishment in either Paris or New 
York, as I am, for instance, will easily realize the 
difference between Paris and almost any other cen- 
ter in the world. It is difference of temperament. 

















Fashion—to talk of the latest vagaries 
of this fickle dame again—is still faithful 
to all her accepted, however varied, lines. 
The solving of this eternal question of line 
remains of the utmost importance. Do 
women ever really study this problem? 
And afier study, do they remain true to 
what has been found good? 


WHat EVERY WoMAN SHOULD 
KNOw 

HE woman who has discovered this elu- 

sive line, the one which suits her, should 
consider herself lucky, and remain faithful 
to it. She will find it to be the most suc- 
cessful step towards good dressing, just as 
the first aim of all women should be a good 
“ensemble.”” When nothing harmonizes, 
nothing can look well, however beautiful 
the gown, the hat or coat. When anything 
goes with everything, however, the result 
is almost certain to be successful. 

If a woman looks best in brown, for 
instance, or in shades attuned, she should 
not fear to adopt this shade, nor fear to be 
dressed monotonously: her entire outfit for 
the one season should consist of such tones. 

If judiciously treated, black is becoming 
to almost any woman. It is nowadays no 
more considered gloomy. Treated as a 
background, it can serve to the most fanci- 
ful adaptations of color! White with black 
is, however, almost more distinguished than 
any other combination. Gray with black, 
red with black, blue, in fact any color can 
be allied to black, if the color is used 
intelligently and with discretion. 
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This is the broadtail suit 
Baron de Meyer speaks 
of on the preceding page. 


Paris is full of atmosphere, full of tradition, of 
inborn interest in women’s wear in any shape or 
form. Men and women concerned in this business, 
so vital to French commerce, and who direct, create 
and evolve, are possessed of infinitely higher mental 
qualities, and they view what to them is almost an 
art from the very highest angle. 


LA COUTURE AS AN 


HE importance that is given to /a couture in 

Paris must obviously produce results that 
mere dressmaking in other countries can never 
give. 

Such really fine gentlemen as Monsieur Doucet 
or Monsieur Worth, men who since childhood 
have been reared in the prosperous atmosphere of 
their own establishments, who belong to a dynasty 
of artists, descendant from designers, and who will 
be succeeded by sons and nephews, are only found 
in France. To them, /a couture is one of the arts. 
They have elevated their profession, and have given 
it a standing. They are the Princes of Commerce, 
distinguished among all. 

Monsieur Jacques Doucet’s collection of eigh- 
teenth-century French art was among the finest in 
France. He sold it some years ago and has since 
devoted himself entirely to the collecting of con- 
temporary art, commissioning the greatest artists 
of the day, as well as those as yet unknown, to 
produce for him of their best. I am told his private 
house is a wonder. 

ARISTOCRATS. OF THE MODE 

UCH men have tradition and a firm foundation. If, 

by chance, some season comes when their models 
are less popular, when the fickle cliente prefers those 
of some house across the street, it is but temporary, 
for the great establishment proceeds on its course, 
flourishing and prosperous, ever organized and ready 
at a moment’s notice to design forty or fifty new 
and individual creations for any cliente. Such a 
feat has just been achieved for Cécile Sorel. Only 
those who know the routine of a work-room can 
appreciate the excellence of an organization capable 
of designing, producing and delivering in two weeks’ 
time the fantastic and gorgeous trousseau the great 
house of Doucet produced for Cécile Sorel’s journey 
to the States. It was the impossible achieved 


NOTHER thing. The only way of 
being really chic nowadays is to have 
gown and coat designed together, for 
either day or evening wear. 
This will produce the perfect “‘ensem- 
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form of a smart social gathering; tea and refresh- 
ments were served to the strains of a distant and 
fairly discreet band. 

The assembly was distinctly foreign, as dashing 
Captain Molyneux principally caters to the smart 
Americans, as well as to English beauties who come 
over to Paris to get the latest styles created by their 
compatriot. They think nothing of flying over from 
London after lunch for a fitting and returning late 
in the afternoon, in time to dress and dine at the 
Savoy. Captain Molyneux has excellent taste, 
not only in his creations, which, however artistic, 
are always wearable, but also in the choice of his 
mannequins. They are known to be the most 
beautiful in Paris; Hebe, Sumurun, Sutti, and 
others, are very much admired. His models are 
never shown without complementary additions, 
as head-dresses, fans, hats, bags or any other details 
completing the ““ensemble.’’ Thisisan excellent plan, 
as it gives an impression of what the gown might 
look like when worn away from the establishment. 
Poiret a good many years ago started this ‘hen very 
novel idea: he was followed by Lady Duff Gordon, 
who elaborated on the scheme and carried it to a 
rare excellence in execution. 


EXQUISITE SIMPLICITY 


EBE wore some exquisite evening gowns, very 

simple in line, as becomes her beauty. The 
folds of a pink velvet gown seemed loosely draped 
around her lovely figure, just like a large piece of 
material held in place by some glittering gem. 

Another very simple gown was composed entirely 
of crystal tubes, with designs of black beads, giving 
the impression of fine tracings almost like a sparkling 
Chantilly lace on a light ground. 

Sumurun appeared in a gown of brilliant yellow, 
also of beads, but enriched by silver and diamanté 
embroideries. Large drooping chrysanthemum 
petals hung like golden fringes from her sleek dark 
hair. She was glowing and golden like her name. 
There was a lovely Russian sable coat, huge and 





ble,”’ the ideal for which every well- 
dressed woman strives. 

If, in some houses, the linings of wraps 
are more gorgeous than ever, either in 
brocade or tissue, there are other 
houses, newer ones, where, though 
only crépe marocain is used, the lin- 
ings end by being even more costly, 
because of the gown beneath the coat, 
which should be fashioned of the same 
crépe as the lining of the coat. 

If not entirely a new invention, it 
certainly is new in its latest interpre- 
tation. This novel extravagance can 
be ascribed to the fertile brain of the 
indefatigable Gabrielle Chanel. The 
simple grace and smartness of such 
dresses combined with their own 
wraps are her real triumphs. One 
feels at once that here is the useful, 
easy solution of being warm and look- 
ing smart on a winter afternoon, when 
outside all is fog and gloom and inside 
everything is warm and gay. Chanel’s 
clothes always give one the impression 
that they are particularly suitable to 
the smart, epigrammatic, modern 
woman who sees life through clear 
glasses, not through old-fashioned 
rose-colored spectacles which spell 
disillusion and premature old age. 

At Jenny’s, too, there was quite a 
series of evening gowns which were 
shown as an “ensemble” with their 
coats. Some of these I photographed 
for you. 

I also saw a scarlet velvet gown, 
studded with scarlet diamonds, in an 
all-over pattern which made it look 
like some magnificent material, and to 
which belonged a cape of the same tex- 
ture which formed part of the scheme. 
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OLYNEVUX recently had another 
opening, showing his midwinter 
collection. As usual in this elegant 
establishment, the gathering took the 


One of the beautiful mai:- 
nequins who wears the 
clothes chez Molyneux. 
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enveloping, wortha “‘king’s ransom,” to use in modern 
times a sadly antiquated term. Ermine wraps, mink 
coats, and chinchillas—all of them big and roomy 
had the fur worked exquisitely. One “ensemble’”— 
a plain black cloth gown—remained vividly in my 
memory. It had, in addition to the gown, a plain 
and very long black cape, lined up to the waist in 
sealskin, with the upper part of spotless ermine. 
On the sealskin part was an encrusted wreath of 
ermine roses, which looked like flat and modern 
lines of white on black. An ermine toque completed 
this costume well presented by a lovely mannequin. 

Molyneux of late has been making a series of 
concert gowns for Madame Alda and for Frieda 
Hempel. They should enhance Molyneux’s reputa- 
tion in America, as—though I did not see these 
creations—both ladies expressed themselves: to me 
delighted with the results. 





GREEN MONKEY AND PINK ERMINE 


APTAIN MOLYNEUX has been using some of 

the most fantastic-looking fur trimmings, green 

monkey for instance, or vivid green fox; pink ermine 
and orange-colored astrakhan. 

Strange to say, and weird as this may sound, a 
black velvet cape, with a huge green monkey collar, 
looks—well, quite interesting, and should be be- 
coming to some—why not? 

The weather has been exceptionally kind to fur- 
riers this season. The cold and damp atmosphere 
which prevailed all through September has made 


fur coats and fur trimmings popular, at a time when 
the multitude persists in wearing out their summer 
garments. 

Hudson sable and kolinsky are much worn at 
present, as well as the old-fashioned curly astrakhan, 
both black and gray. This fur is rapidly coming 
to the fore and is really extremely smart. 


THE SMART USE OF ERMINE 


REITSCHWANZ and moleskin, even if ultra- 

smart, can be afforded by very few, not only be- 
cause of their price but principally because of their 
fragility. Ermine is now only really smart when 
worn as a lining, though one still sees quantities of 
ermine wraps about, but they are mostly worn by 
those who previously have not been able to afford 
them. 

Chinchilla, really good chinchilla, is rarer in Paris 
than in New York. However, there is a very won- 
derful looking rat-chinchilla which is most effective. 
In fact, one has to look into the matter very closely, 
on seeing a woman come into a restaurant wrapped 
in a long chinchilla garment, to know if she is wear- 
ing the genuine article or the rat! 

The cabarets are again in full swing for the 
early winter season. The Clover Club, the Club 
Daunou, the “So Different,’’ and even the Acacias, 
which is more of a summer locality, are all over- 
crowded. 

The women at this time of the year, however, are 
not as elaborately dressed and gorgeous as they are 


The Clover Club—and Rag- 
uel Meller, the Spanish 
singer Paris is mad about. 


during the spring and summer seasons. Somehow, 
they reserve the full glory of their renewed wardrobe 
for the spring, when Paris seems seething with life, 
with elegance and extravagant dressing. As every- 
body, at that time, is in town, there is an extra- 
ordinary overflow of luxury and expenditure. This 
is in contrast to New York, where in the fall women 
spend very freely on raiment and finery, while in 
spring a very marked relaxation and a feeling of 
economy set in. 

I don’t mean to imply that the Clover Club, for 
instance, a few nights ago, did not contain women 
extraordinarily smart and wearing the newest and 
most costly models, but they seemed to stand out 
more, and were the observed of observers, the 
feminine eye following them about the room with 
apparent interest; these gowns were the exception. 


THREE GoRGEOUS GOWNS 


T ONE table sat three women, each wearing a 
very simply made beaded gown. But what 
gowns! One was beaded, or rather encrusted, in 
diamonds, the second was embroidered in seed pearls 
with lines of emeralds, and the third was beige, 
boasting of a multitude of beige beads, very original 
and new. Among the three of them, the pearls 
worn must have been worth many millions. All 
three were turned out to perfection, for a woman 
can hardly be considered elegant unless she wears 
the right shoes, the most transparent stockings, the 
bag of the moment, and has her hair beautifully 








we. 


coiffed. Perfect grooming and elaboration of details spell 
ele ance to day even more so than before. 

When these ladies finally departed, followed by their 
numerous escorts, their wraps harmonized with each of the 
gowns. They represented to me the last word in elegance a1 
pe rfection 

\t Ciro’s last week, I saw one of the most famous beautic 


of England wearing a gown cf te and gold brocade, very 


simple in line, almost for a * Melisande.” The materia! 
seemed one mass of golden ro-es, each one of these being edged 
by long golden bead fring gold on gold. The gown seemed 


new to me, and, in spite of the rich sound produced by all this 
‘gold,’ was in most excellent taste. 


Tun DIRECTOIRE WAIST-LINI 


| \LSO saw a well-known woman wearing the ubiquitou 
crépe ¢own typical of the prevailing fashion with the waist 
l indicated by a seara, very low on the hips, rising towards 
the front, the skirt faintly gathered. However, and evidently 
as a promise of what is to come, there was a second waist-line 
under the bust, the line again slightly rising upwards towards 
the front. This line, distinctly Directoire, heavily decorated 
and emphasized by embroidery, looked remarkably well. and, 
strange to say, in perfect harmony with the well-defined 





demarcation about the hips 

Ihe short ist, ever since Grecian days classical an: 
accepted has at pres¢ nt been dislodged by the prevail l 
fashion but is sure to be reverted to, be it next season 
or in a yexr or two. It seems the reasona!le evolutior 


Parts now de Signs us gowns 
/ ‘aps to he worn to- 
ther. The gown at the 
right is rose velvel, incrusted 


wilh blue and silver beads. 


Below) Worn with the 
wn above lo form an “en 
mble™ is a wrap of bli 
vel collared deeply with 
ve soft gray of chinchille. 
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PATOU 
ILLUSTRATES 
THE NEW MODE OF 
EXTRAVAGANT 
SIMPLICITY 





S LES MODELIS DEPORES 


(Upper left) This is an unusually good example of what 
Baron de Meyer means when he says that the new mode is 
a combination of “poverty and magnificence.” A Patou 
gown of snuff-colored crépe marocain is simple with the sim- 
plicity that is achieved only by one of the great couturiers. 


(Above right) Again, the simplicity that ts costly. This 
blouse of red crépe is embroidered in fine gold designs 
that are not conspicuous, but give the blouse an undeniable 
richness and distinction. The black velvet skirt em- 
phasizes the rich note. A short fur jacket is worn with this. 


(Left) <A gown of silvered mauve lace, so extraordinary in 
itself that it needs no ornament, is made over a slip of mauve 
velvet, and caught with a huge mauve velvet chrysanthemum 
at the waist-line. In this gown the air of luxury is supplied 
by the gorgeous fabric; again the extravagant simplicity. 
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HARPER’S 





“Why did you bring me!’’ 


Suzanne, thrilled by the gorgeous pageantry of the Biarritz bull-fight, 1s 
overcome by disgust at its brutality; for the first time she gets an inkling of 
her fascinating guardian’s true character. “‘The Lengthened Shadow’ has 
revealed a new William J. Locke—to all his old wistfulness, humor, 
and understanding have been added a startling strength and power. 
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“I should scream and scream, and Suzanne would come in and learn what you are,” said Valerie. 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


A New Novel by WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


THE Story So Far 


ETER MOORDIUS, beau joueur—a man of 
P affairs and man of the world—a brilliant and 

entertaining companion—sympathetic, _un- 
derstanding—in the opinion of twenty-year-old 
Suzanne Chastel is a guardian far beyond her 
dreams. 

The English part of Suzanne approves of his 
thoughtfulness, his efficiency; while her French 
blood thrills to his flashing urbanity. Even more 
wonderful than the twist of fate which made her 
sole heir to the large fortune of the eccentric Joseph 
Grabbiter was the astonishing foresight he had used 
in providing her with two excellent guardians. 

Timothy Swayne is the other. In every way he is 
a contrast to Moordius. A timid, lame, self-effacing 
widower with a little girl, minor partner in a firm 
of chartered accountants, he’ appeals chiefly to her 
pity. But Suzanne acquired a quiet affection for 
him when, after she told her infuriating uncle to go 
to the devil, she was taken into Timothy’s home as 
the governess of his motherless girl. 

He, too, has quickly fallen under the spell of 
Moordius. He finds, in his capacity of co-executor 
and co-guardian, a new life opened to him. But 
he is acutely uncomfortable in Moordius’ home, 
where, under the terms of the amazing will, Suzanne 
is to spend six months of every year until she is 
twenty-five. For Moordius has a grown daughter, 
Valerie. And Timothy, going through the papers 





Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


of the deceased Grabbiter, found letters which 
established beyond doubt that Grabbiter had been 
the lover of Moordius’ dead wife and that Valerie 
is really the child of the irascible eccentric. 

Suzanne does not understand Valerie’s hatred of 
the man who is apparently the most devoted and 
ideal of fathers. She resents Valerie’s innuendos 
that Moordius is not the benevolent person he 
seems. Perhaps she is falling a little in love with 
him. 

Moordius gambles—of that she is aware. Valerie 
intimates that gambling means more to Moordius 
than Suzanne suspects. She even paints him as 
something of a scoundrel. All of which charges 
Suzanne scouts with indignation, even with fury. 


FourtTH PART 

IMOTHY, bold as a lion in Paris, was beset by 

his mouselike timidities when he reached London 
and prepared to set his financial house in order. It 
may be said at once that the gipsy’s warning had 
nothing to do with his fears; for it had not been con- 
veyed to him by a scornful Suzanne. He dreaded 
not so much the future as the immediate present. 
From day to day he postponed the inevitable inter- 
view with his partners of Combermere Son and Com- 
bermere. To leave them seemed an act of ingrati- 
tude, disloyalty, even treachery. When at last he 
decided, and stood with his hand on the knob of 
old Combermere’s door, perspiration filled the deep 





corrugations of his brow, and his heart thumped 
horribly. He entered with the air of a guilty clerk 
about to confess his defalcations. 

Instead of withering him up with curses old Com- 
bermere fell back in his chair. 

“God bless my soul,” said he. ‘What are we 
going to do without you? Let us send for Augustus.” 

The autumn leaf blew in and listened. He pro- 
claimed himself damned. The senior partner re- 
peated his question. 

“Put our noses to the infernal grindstone, I sup- 
pose,” said Augustus. ‘Timothy does all the work. 
It'll be our turn now.” 

Timothy reddened. “Augustus is talking non- 
sense, Mr. Combermere.”’ 

Samuel Combermere, virulently described by old 
Mr. Grabbiter as a long-necked hypocrite with the 
face of a sanctimonious giraffe, whose only human 
passions (known to Timothy) were collecting the 
offertory at church and medieval weapons—he 
specialized in battle-axes—at home, joined him in 
deprecation of Augustus’s youthful cynicism. 

“We all do our duty, I trust; but Swayne, I 
admit, has done yeoman service.” 

The autumn leaf’s brow shriveled. “I don’t like 
the phrase, father, but let it pass.”” He turned to 
Timothy. “You’re a lucky chap, anyhow, to be 
clearing out. I wish I had the chance. Accoun- 
tancy’s a dog’s trade.” 

Timothy was astonished. Instead of being exe- 
crated he was envied. (Continued on page 97) 


















THE DEBUTANTE HOLDS 
THE SOCIAL STAGE 


This Year’s Coming-out Parties Run True 
to Form—Present-day Form, That 1s to 
Say—and Quite Different They Are 
From the Days of More Gracious Years. 


VERY ONE, no matter how much of 
a pessimist he may be, has a soft place 
somewhere in his heart for the pretty 
débutante who, attired in her newest and 
most resplendent frock and surrounded by 
innumerable flowers, stands on the brink of 
the social world on that eventful day when 
she is formally presented to society 
This winter’s coming-out parties have run 
true to form—present-day form, which is 
something quite different to that of other 
years How well we all recall those bygone 
days when the débutante was formally intro- 
duced at exceedingly staid afternoon recep 
tions, given for the older friends of the bud’s 
parents. The poor little victim was always 
attired in the heaviest of white satin, her 
dainty fingers were encased in shimmering 
white kids, andasmall, old-fashioned bouquet 
completed her sartorial effect. Stiffness per- 
vaded the entire ceremony; the débutante 
stood in line for hours shaking hands with 
people she did not know and in many cases 
did not care to know. Making one’s début, 
in those days, was something of an ordeal 
[o-day white satin is taboo; gloves are 
also in the discard, and as for receiving the 
guests, the modern débutante, if quick 
enough to escape her mother’s glance, slips 
out of the receiving line whenever she notes 
uninteresting family friends or * detrimen- 
tals” approaching 
It is her mother’s duty, she insists, to bid 
such people welcome 
Passing time has wrought great changes 
in débutante receptions, but they are still 
so much of a bore that formal debates have 
been held to discuss this modern problem. 
Last winter at the Colony Club two hundred 
young matrons and débutantes met to listen 
to both sides of the vexed question. The 
decision, alas, was a draw. 


UT now that the question of the reason 

for a débutante has been openly con 
sidered, it is bound to be more and more dis 
cussed as time goes on. Judging from the 
list of coming-outs given this season, thos« 
who favor formal débuts are in the majority 
This list is unusually long and _ includes 
among many others, Miss Abby Rockefeller, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr., Miss Louise Clews, granddaughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss Cornelia 
Livingston, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodhue Livingston, Miss Cathleen Vander 
bilt, granddaughter of Mrs. Cornelius Van 
derbit, Miss Rhoda Cameron, daughter of 
Mrs. R. de Goicouria Cameron, Miss Adele 
Reynal, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Reynal, Miss Carola de Peyster Kip, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Garrett B. Kip and Miss 
Julia Brokaw, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard C. Brokaw. This group of débu 
tantes is widely connected, and innumerable ee? 
entertainments were given for each one. 
Something very enticing, after all, would dis- 
appear from our social life if débutantes 
merely slipped out instead of coming out. 


Miss Abby Rockefeller, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made her début 


this season at a musicale given by her parents. 
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Miss Louise Clews, granddaughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Clews, has returned from 
Europe and will be presented this season. 


Young people rarely attend afternoon 
receptions unless they happen to be on the 
receiving line. When the word goes forth, 
however, that dancing will be a feature, the 
younger set turns out ex masse and, after 
greeting the débutante and her proud 
mamma, they migrate to the room set aside 
for dancing and allow the older people to 
battle for advantageous positions near the 
buffet. 


ANY times since the beginning of the 

season I have seen matrons, members 
of the “old guard,”’ with their chapeaux dis- 
placed or their furs disarranged from their 
hectic attempts to crowd close to the platter 
containing the lobster salad. With the 
coming-in of legalized prohibition, the buffet 
must now groan under a load of edibles that 
brings to mind the old-time Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

The New York débutante has two goals, 
the Junior Assemblies and the Junior 
League. The family tree with an imposing 
number of branches will gain a place in the 
former. One must possess brains and an 
earnest interest in sociology, however, to 
have one’s name placed on the roster of the 
Junior League. 

So far as the Assemblies are concerned, it 
is ancestry that counts, as is the case with 
the Assemblies in Philadelphia and the St. 
Cecilia Ball given each winter in Charleston, 
South Carolina. The subscription com- 
mittee so jealously guards the invitations 
that the bars are seldom let down. Many 
an ambitious mother devotes a lifetime to 
pulling every possible wire to secure the 
coveted pasteboard that will admit her 
débutante daughter to the dances held in 
the green and gold ballroom at the Ritz. 

But it takes more than the Assembly and 
the Junior League to make a débutante’s 
season. From the middle of October until 
New Year she crowds every minute of her 
day with one excitement after another. And 
aside from keeping ahead of her competitors 
she is forced to cultivate a new “line” every 
day or two. No débutante can be classed 
popular who neglects to improve or change 
her “line.” 

The life of a débutante is a strenuous one. 
Owing to the fact that she has been out 
to one, two, and sometimes three large 
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balls the night before, arriving home along about 
daybreak, she does not arise until the noonday sun 
comes streaming in between the tightly drawn cur- 
tains of her boudoir. Then there is a wild scramble 
to dress for that débutante luncheon at one o’clock. 

The luncheon hostess usually takes her guests on 
to the matinée, and after the theater her guests, 
with a hurried “Thank you ever so much for a 
lovely time,’’ rush off to this or that tea and recep- 
tion where they assist a sister débutante receive. 
Following the reception comes a dinner followed by 
the opera or theater. Then it is on to the dance 
at Sherry’s, the Plaza or the Ritz, or some exclusive 
house and all too soon it is daybreak again, and the 
weary little débutante is hurried home in the family 
motor with nothing to look torward to but the same 
routine on the morrow. 


HIS program might be supposed to keep any 

débutante busy, but there are always several 
fashionable charities to be helped along, and her ser- 
vices are in constant demand by this and that philan- 
thropic matron whose requests can not safely be 
denied. In the most crowded days of her season, 
the débutante needs must spend several hours re- 
hearsing dance steps, dialogue, and dramatic poses. 
Following three months of this crowded life, the 





MISS CORNELIA LIVINGSTON 
cautious parent whisks her daughter off to Europe 
or the South for a rest cure, which accounts for the 
steadily growing Southern season. 

But after all, this is the era of the dancing débu- 
tante, and only those who perform in an almost 
professional manner, regardless of their wealth, 
social position, or beauty, make any great impres- 
sion on the stag line and on this impression depends 
her reputation as a success. It is not always the 
heiress who has the most brilliant season. Quite 
frequently the poor little rich girl joins the ranks 
of the wall flowers, and all because her dancing fails 
to please. In this mad world, where good manners 
are at a discount, many a débutante is forced to the 
side-lines at her own coming-out; no lonzer does a 
man feel any obligation to ask his hostess’ daughter 
for the usual dance. 

There is, you see, a tremendous contrast between 
the débutante of to-day and the stiff little white- 
satin bud of a quarter of a century ago. And what 
has brought about this change in manners and 
dancing? Are the mothers responsible or have the 
débutantes themselves brought it all about? Who 
can tell? One thing is certain: the manners and 
dancing on view at the débutante parties this winter 
would not be tolerated in public dance halls. A 
wave of actual rowdyism has spread over society, 
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and it is no easy thing to place the blame where it 
belongs. The most amazing part of the whole 
situation is the reluctance on the part of hostesses 
to control the objectionable features of their parties. 
And yet these matrons are in a position to lay down 
the law if they so will. 


S the prep school or college youth to be held en- 
tirely responsible for the hilarity that marks the 
usual débutante dance? Few guests go farther 
than they assume the rules of the house will permit. 
The wise youth will cannily try out his hostess and 
is rather quick to take a hint. But there are others, 
unfortunately, who feel no responsibility toward 
their hostess and it is their behavior that has 
brought about present outrageous conditions. This 
rowdyism—the so-called upper East Side youth 
who “goes the limit” at a private dance is just as 
much a rowdy as is the lower East Side youth who 
terrorizes his “street”’ and lands in jail for his mis- 
demeanors—became noticeable last season, but has 
increased alarmingly this year. It was no secret 
last winter that a group of a dozen men were 
responsible for all the hilarity that marked the 
large dances. Several mothers omitted the names 
of these offenders from their lists, only to have them 
invited by their daughters (Concluded on page 111) 
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He did not turn—‘‘Listen,” . 2 said, “everything’s 
settled. 


We're going away day after to-morrow.” 








HIS CAREER 


A Love Story of 
Married Life 
By INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 


Tllustrated by René Lelong 


E HAD meant to wait until the dancing began before he told Jean 
H that the plan for their flight was perfected. He had known for 

a week that they might go any day; but he had held that knowledge 
tight—held it as though it were a vase of incredible tenuity and filled with 
a death-dealing fluid—held it even from her. But ever since the instant 
late that afternoon, when the final obstacle, a business one, had been over- 
come, an excitement such as he had never known had blown in red-hot gusts 
along his consciousness. All his doubts and perplexities, his secret shames, 
his cynical misgivings, had melted to nothingness in that fiery breath. The 
fluid in the vase was boiling now; it was beginning to flow over the brim; 
it threatened to shatter the glass. Yet it was the last place in the world to 
mention the subject, he reflected, and not the happiest moment. He would 
not have been tempted if . . . 

But by one of those instinct-driven accidents, inevitable to such an in- 
fatuation as theirs, he and Jean, meaning of course to avoid each other, had 
taken seats in téte-a-téte proximity as they filed in from the dining-room 
to the drawing-room. They had avoided that téte-a-téte, however. Jean, 
pushing her chair a little back, had given herself up to an absorbed examina- 
tion of the crystals and jades which covered a small table at her left. He, 
moving his chair forward, drew a cigaret from the box on the center-table. 
Not two feet intervened between them. Yet what a current bridged that 
airy aperture! Flame flared through it. Electric sparks spun out of it. 
They remained thus for a few minutes in one of those intimate silences of 
which Jean was mistress; a silence that did more even than her provocative 
badinage to fire Clayton Marr’s blood. 

Savoring to the full that delicious moment, Marr did not turn.. His six 
feet three of vigorous height carelessly disposed in the big crimson cardinal’s 
chair, his head on his hand, his bland gaze searching the room, his cigaret 
veiling the triumphant gleam in his gray eyes, he gave himself over to his 
senses. Occasionally from behind him he caught the restless stir of chiffons 
—caught it above the staccato comment which filled the room. And then 
he visualized her making the secret cosmetic repairs at which she was so 
adept. The minikin jeweled tools issued from the tiny mesh of gold and 
jade and pearl which seemingly never left her wrist. Her freshness as yet 
betrayed no need of artificial color. Yet, there was no doubt it added— 
that artificiality--an extra seduction. Perhaps because her pale olive 
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sumptuousness carried so vividly through it. One 
touch of the rouge-pad to her cheek, one pass over 
this new color of the powder-pad, a tiny slashing of 
the crimson pencil across the violent cleavage of 
her wine-dark lips—and she seemed to glow as mere 
flesh has no right to glow. 





OW again came that suave stirring. Then 
dead silence. Again it came . . . prolonged 

. . the smooth whisper of satin against silk, the 
scratchy flirt of lace on both. Silence again. He 
could delay no longer. 

He glanced about the room... 
watching .. . 

Reba, his wife, had disappeared for a moment. 
Their guests, forty of them, were scattered in trios 
and quartets. It was the first dinner that the 
Marrs had given in their new home and the first 
entrance of their company into the big living-room. 
In the throes of exclamation and superlative, the 
throng had with one accord settled itself to face 
the dazzling view. Through three long bow-topped 
windows, from which the curtains were for the 
moment drawn, they saw beyond the loggia a sweep 
of snow-swathed terrace, then the dip down, up, 
down under a diamond-sown coverture of a lawn 
which ended at the steely barrier of the ice-locked 
Hudson. Near trees had caught the limpid sky 
in a seine in which glittered occasional low pendant 
shaped stars; far trees netted the river. Across the 
Hudson bubbled hills, lifting rounded tops to the 
silver flare of the moon. Comparison flew among 
the company—the Seine—the Rhine—the Danube 

. the Neva ... 

Then attention came back to the room. De- 
laying an instant, Marr examined it himself; 
studied it as one who would, after that night, never 
see it again; surveyed his guests as figures who were 
passing, as at the close of a dream, out of his life. 
The women in their gorgeous gowns looked like 
enormous single flowers in exotic shapes and hues 
which some giant hand had scattered in careless 
groups. They made the setting more beautiful 
just as the setting made them more beautiful. 
The room needed no adventitious aid, however. 

The quietly-tinted plastered walls showed a 
painted picture nowhere. But wide dim tapestries 
opened endless allées into blurred medieval beauty; 
long dim mirrors invested the modern vistas they 
reflected with a haze of antiquity. Not a piece 


waiting... 


of furniture but had the curves and colors of age. 


Light, its sources concealed, manifested itself merely 


as a flooding, thinned goldenness. But the huge 
stone fireplace at the far end of the room sucked in 
the last glint of this luminosity, concentrated it, 
threw it in tangible red-gold leaf-shapes up the 
chimney. 

“It’s like,” came Cunningham Dowde’s humorous 
falsetto, ‘“‘a translation by a modernist of a 
Veronese.” 

The guests expressed their approval variously 
and drifted on into chatter. Clayton Marr was 
seeing them now only as a picture in which the 
colors, viewed through half-shut eyes, fused. His 
blood, fired by the current which bridged the space 
between himself and Jean, was subjected to recur- 
rent, red-hot impulses. He picked up a book of 
Japanese prints from the table, opened it at hap- 
hazard. He did not turn, but quietly—not too 
quietly, not in a whisper, not even under his breath 
—Listen,” he said, “and don’t look startled or 
excited. Everything’s settled. We're going away 
day after to-morrow.” 


NSTANTLY the airy aperture between them froze. 

That suave stirring ossified init. ‘There came— 

he smiled a little—the silence of breathlessness. 
He forestalled ejaculation. 

“Don’t speak,” he admonished. “Listen! 
Reba’s not in the room. Nobody is looking our 
way now. I'll leave to-night after everybody’s 
gone—ostensibly to go in town to make an early 
start for Washington. You stop at the Tarrytown 
station. Send your car on to New York. [ll 
pick you up and take you in town. We sail on the 
Aquilea.” 

No sound came in answer. He smiled inwardly. 
Among Jean’s minor charms, her childlike enjoy- 
ment of a surprise was the prettiest. And now he 
had surprised her to stupefaction. She had known 
of course that sometime in the month... . But 
no more than he, had she expected it so soon. That 
ferment of fabrics began again, prolonged itself. 
“Don’t speak for a moment,” he advised. ‘‘ Mary 
James is looking this way. I think she’s coming over 
here.” He took up his book again. When next 
he turned, Jean’s seat was empty and Mary James, 
as he had guessed, was starting on her way to join 
them. He arose, drew up Jean’s empty chair, 
turned his square-cut efftcient face, blandly wel- 
coming, in her direction. 

‘How stunning the house is, Clayton!’ 


, 


she be- 
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“It’s my misfortune to look best in the.things I can’t wear to dinner-parties,” Reba admitted. 
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gan, her shrewd eyes, from which a certain question- 
ing gleam had not departed, moving from his face 
to the tapestries. ‘‘You and Reba have certainly 
done wonders. Tell me how you managed to . . .” 
He found himself plunged in a discussion of the 
difficulties of after-the-war building. He should 
have been talking at random. His impression was 
that he was both incisive and logical. This im- 
pression was clean-cut because he listened to hiim- 
self as to another man. 


HREE circles of activity were nevertheless 
working simultaneously in his mind. . . . It 
was like a circus. Only that he could contemplate 
all three at once. Nearest in space but farthest in 
emotion was his talk with Mary. Farthest in space 
but nearest in emotion was the thought of Jean and 
their flight. In the middle ring—he looked at times 
from the other two into it—revolved the circle of his 
guests. His friends all, his intimates some—what 
would be their judgment when the story broke? Oh, 
of course—with varying degrees of charity—they 
would say the same thing. A fool to ruin such 
a career. Marr, himself, did not believe that a 
mere elopement would ruin it. And there was no 
other way out. Reba, of course, considered that 
she did not believe in divorce. She had always 
maintained that—theoretically. But Marr felt 
that he knew differently. Inevitably—afier a de- 
sertion, and a desertion opening with a scandal so 
flagrant—she must divorce him. It might take a 
year or two—even five; she would weaken in the end. 
Presently the music started. Simultaneously 
from opposite sides of the room, Reba and Jean re- 
entered. Jean—he got his first full glance at her— 
wore—over a silver slip—scarlet gauze veiled with 
purple. Out of its sheens and shadows came a 
color emanation the exact shade of her freshly 
tinted lips. Her beautiful round arms—their 
texture was like velvet—were bared to the silver 
straps at the shoulders and in deep V’s under the 
arm-pits. Del Naylor met her at the door and she 
swayed across the room in his arms. Reba, an 
arresting bit of color, too, in grass-green satin with 
tasseled points of a heavy gold lace longer than the 
skirt at the sides, showed even more pride than was 
usual in the carriage of her tall thin figure. Marr 
danced the first dance with her. 
He did not get an opportunity to talk again with 
Jean until two hours later. In the meantime he 
had played the punctilious (Continued on page 90) 
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SOULIE FINDS THAT FUR ADDS BEAUTY 


TO THE COSTUME FOR EVENING 


Fur is now finding a new and important place in the evening wardrobe. 
Soulié does the seemingly impossible when he adds a deep border of 
leopard skin to draperies of lichen green crépe and still retains a slender ef- 
fect. The gown is silver gauze. The cord is silver and the tassel is of pearls. 


There is a new shade of salmon pink that Paris is wearing. Soulié suggests it 
in satin crépe for a characteristic evening gown and designs for it an unusual 
bolero of silver chiffon richly embroidered in pearl beads. 


Curious square 
plaques of pearls and crystals form narrow swinging panels at the sides. 
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A very large Persian shawl, the soft 
easily draped kind, was used for this 


frock, in terra-cotta and cream color. 


MOLYNEUX of 
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wo models from 


Another example of the evolution of the 
A finely plaited Georgette crépe 


ruffle on a gray Georgette crépe frock. 


bertha. 





CHERUIT 








Paris now lets a jabot fall in a fold from 
neck tohem. The frock is of Scotch wool, 


plaided in squares of beige and brown. 


COSTUMES FOR THE SOUTH 


Ix Tuts Letrer From Parts, WE Learn Aspout Tue Gay LittLe 


Sports Costumes THE ParistENNE WEARS On Tue Core D’Azvr, 


Anp, Too, Wuat Sue Wears, On Important Occasions, In Paris. 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
VERY one knows how in the old days all the 
BK beauty and fashion and wit of Europe strolled 
on the terrace at Monte Carlo in the morning 
sunshine, or gathered at night round the tables of 
the Casino. Slender, beautiful Austrian women with 
dark eyes and wonderful jewels, stately Russians in 
rich gowns and gems worth an empire, tall lily-like 
English women with great names, smart Americans 
beautifully. dressed, and all the lovely exotic crea- 
tures—gorgeous flowers of the night—who haunted 
Monte Carlo as they have haunted no place on 
earth since. Starry nights, music and magic. It 
was marvelous, but comme c’est loin! 
A NEW MODE oF LIFE 
ISITING Monte Carlo during the second year 
of the war, I sat for hours, one sunny morning, 
on the Casino terrace, with only a bright red lizard 
to keep me company. It was a nice friendly lizard, 
darting about on the wall and doing its best to 
color the scene, but no mere lizard could relieve the 
melancholy of the place, which was like a deserted 
village, silent and empty of people. And every- 





where along the coast that year it was the same. 

But now, again the Riviera is brilliant, not ex- 
actly as before the war, but still quite gay. The 
coast towns are crowded with visitors. Many Eng- 
lish people, in order to avoid fog and taxes, have 
given up their homes in England and bought or 
hired homes in the sunny South, visiting England 
only in the season. In Monte Carlo, where taxes 
are unknown, not even so much as an attic is 
available. 

Bungalows are springing up like mushrooms 
all along the coast. One can see them from the 
railway—little red-tiled cottages under the pine- 
trees with a foreground of red rock anda background 
of blue sea. A bungalow, a garden, a dog, a bicycle, 
and a pine-tree; the picture is complete. The 
expensive hotels are filled with the idle rich, who 
golf by day and gamble by night and dance all the 
time. There are races and tennis with tournaments 
of all sorts, diners de gala, costume balls and fétes of 
every description, with the chief interest centering 
always in the Casinos. 

For some reason, Cannes has been the most 
popular of the coast towns for the last year or two 





and doubtless will be more gay than ever this season. 
The amiable, pleasure-loving King of Spain is 
expected at Cannes for the races, and his visit—a 
visit of King Carnival in person—will kindle the 
entire coast into a blaze of activity. 

The grandes maisons of Paris have established 
shops in Cannes, Nice, and other Riviera towns, 
and one may shop now in the South as well as in 
Paris. Special collections of gowns are being sent 
down for the season, such as are prepared in 
America for Palm Beach. 

NEW SpPorRTS FROCKS 

REMET is making, for their shop in the Hotel 

Hermitage, Monte Carlo, frocks of embroidered 
kasha cloth, a Rodier fabric in tawny yellow, jade, 
green, white, and other colors. A model of orange- 
yellow kasha cloth—a three-piece costume—has a 
skirt of plain yellow kasha with a single plait on 
each side, topped with a corasge of white Georgette 
crépe strapped with kasha and embroidered across 
the lower part with yellow and white beads. This 
frock is quite straight and shows rather a low waist- 
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JENNY 





Here Jenny has thrown a fashion bomb that may explode 
later. The waist-line of this brown rep frock is at the 
hips—but there is another indicated by brown silk braid. 


line. The straight jacket is of yellow kasha cloth 
embroidered in relief by machine with yellow wool 
thread. 

A similar costume has a straight jacket of white 
embroidered kasha with a brilliant red and green 
Rodier scarf drawn trough slits low in front, over 
a straight white crépe de Chine frock girdled with a 
similar scarf. Still another embroidered white 
kasha cloth jacket has an odd pocket embroidered 
with tapestry colors which resembles a tapestry 
bag attached to the low straight strap girdle. 

A black crépe marocain frock trimmed with 
touches of bright green crépe de Chine shows a 
band of tapestry embroidery in colored beads 
across the lower part of the corsage front, and bits 
of similar embroidery on the sleeves. The line of 
this frock is quite straight also, with a low waist-line. 


THE WAIST-LINE CHANGES 


HE silhouette at Premet’s in general continues 
straight, with the waist-line still at the hips, 
although perhaps a thought higher than last sea- 
son’s. The bateau neck-line still prevails and there 
is a little bow on the shoulder. 

A smart black frock shown by Premet is of 
crépe Georgette with an odd decoration of black 
velvet, as if black velvet had been snipped into 
flower-petals and all odd shapes and pasted on 





JENNY 
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WHAT 





ALONG 


PREMET is making simple little sports 
frocks for the Riviera of Rodier kasha 
cloth in tawny yellow, jade green, and white. 
Some of these frocks are worn with jackets. 


CHANEL, for many seasons the most en- 
thusiastic user of jersey cloth for sports wear, 
has turned to tweed. With this she uses 
embroidered Russian 


PARIS WEARS 


THE RIVIERA 


: SKIRTS for sports wear are neither short nor long and 
' the straight-hanging skirt plaited is still the favorite. 
These appear in kasha cloth or in white crépe de Chine 

worn with colored jackets. 


This ts a smart combination. 


FROCKS are quite straight with a low waist-line and 
the little jacket is often embroidered in gay color. 
White kasha cloth jackets, embroidered with brilliant 
color, are girdled with bright Rodier block-printed scarves. 


blouses of tricot. 





to the Georgette with a resulting 
all-over design. The waist-line in 
this case is almost normal, and 
loose-plaited panels of plain 
Georgette on each hip and in the 
middle back fall out fan-wise 
from the girdle. 

Premet shows a model or two 
of wool drawn-work—wool fabric 
with cross-bars of missing threads 
which present a sort of basket- 
work effect. A loose coat of this 
wool open-work fabric in dull 
rust color is trimmed with wool 
embroidery in relief in different 
shades of rust and brown. It is 
odd and smart. 

Mademoiselle Chanel, whose 
shop is in Monte Carlo, shows 
several new tailored frocks for 
the South of Scotch tweed in 
shades of beige, light brown, 
and gray. The plain straight 
skirt has usually a simple plait 
on each side, and the corsage 
is often a sort of smock blouse of tricot embroidered 
in a Russian design. Asa rule the design is knitted 
into the garment, the prettiest perhaps being those 
of beige or gray wool with the design in white. 


Tricot AND LEATHER 


EVERAL smart tricot blouses in brown are 

patterned with red, white and beige, and a dark 

blue tricot is frankly embroidered with red and 
other colors and is very rich looking. 

One tricot coat is lined with beige leather and 
worn over a figured tricot blouse above a tweed 
skirt. A tricot blouse in white and beige is edged 
at the hips with a fold of beige crépe marocain, with 
a crépe marocain bow on each side. 

A new Chanel evening frock is of black crépe 
Georgette embroidered all over with red and green 
flower forms in a Russian design. The corsage is 
cut straight across under the arms with narrow 
embroidered straps over the shoulders. A Georgette 
crépe handkerchief, embroidered all over to match 
the gown, is then tied about the shoulders. This 
idea is carried out in several of Chanel’s new models. 

Aside from the very lovely embroideries, the 
Chanel models are of the simplest sort. A square- 
necked corsage falls straight to the hips where it is 
attached either to a two-flounced skirt or to a 
straight skirt which is slit on each side, the edges 


overlapping. The square- 
necked corsages are usually 
quite plain, while the flounces 
are embroidered. The over- 
lapping skirts are also em- 
broidered except for three or 
four inches at the edges—the 
lower and overlapping edges 
being plain. And there isoften 
a small bow at the hip, tying 
the skirt sections together. 


COATS ARE STRAIGHT 





HANEL makes a smart 
little separate coat of 

rough Scotch cheviot in 
bright green. The narrow 
shawl collar is of taupe and — 
the belt is a mere strap of This is one of 
cheviot with fringed ends tied those semi-sports 
in front. The short jacket is {op-coais Paris 
slit up to the girdle oneachhip — weays. Of blue 
and the easily wide sleeves are x 
straight. Nearly all of the rep, embroidered. 
Chanel models show a narrow 
shawl collar lined withfur. The cloaks are often 
tubelike and the silhouette generally is straight. 

Jenny’s new sports coats, otherwise simple in 
shape, show handkerchief collars of the fabric 
edged or stitched with another color. <A _ bright 
green cheviot cloak, for instance, is bordered all 
about with a band of bright red wool, and the 
rather small red-bordered handkerchief collar is 
knotted once at the throat in front. Another green 
wool coat has a huge collar of this sort, trimmed 
only with a band of red stitching. The sleeves are 
very wide at the wrists. 

A smart three-piece costume designed by Jenny 
for the South is of fine black reps; the jacket is 
trimmed with bands of white piqué. The black 
skirt of the frock is straight, and the corsage front is 
of white crépe de Chine with a handkerchief girdle 
of black crépe de Chine tied in front. 


PHILIPPE 
et 
GASTON 


THE UsBrQuItouS HANDKERCHIEF 


B cows makes much of the handkerchief in her 
new collection, and of similar effects. A simple 
straight evening frock of crépe marocain with a 
godet flare falling in the middle front is girdled with 
a scarf of figured crépe in red, green and other 
colors. Other models show similar girdles, while 
figured cretonne ribbons trim several summer frocks. 
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With the moderately long 
sports skirt of plaited 
white crépe de Chine that 
Paris is addicted to this 


season, Molyneux shows - 
a jumper of red leather 
embroidered with silver. 





For the South. Premet com- 
bines a white kasha cloth 
jacket with a white crépe de 
Chine sports skirt. The 
Sash is gaily printed silk. 











A very new evening frock designed by Worth for the South is of 
silver and white brocade. The skirt is straight and narrow with an 
apron-tunic across the front which droops in a long circular flare on 
each side. The waist-line is normal and the low, slightly draped 
corsage is very close-fitting, showing the curve of the figure in the 
back. Whether this new silhouette will be accepted or not remains 
to be seen, but it is Worth’s very latest creation. 


PARIS IN THE EVENING 


A THE Ritz, women are wearing frocks of palest pink Georgette 
crépe incrusted with a frost-like embroidery of tiny crystal 
tubes. Some rose-colored frocks are fashioned of crépe de Chine, 
without trimming. Still others are of pale rose satin fulgurant, with 
its silvery sheen. The Duchesse Sforza appeared a few nights ago in 
a straight slip of square-meshed tulle studded with brilliants—a 
sparkling garment of star-dust over a slender robe of rose-tinted silk 
half veiled with a rosy mist of tulle. Her small white shoes were 
strapped and heeled with black. 

On another occasion, the Duchesse Sforza appeared clad like a 
siren of the sea in green-blue sequins, a thin scarf of green tulle 
drifting about her shoulders and a necklace of black pearls and dia- 
monds about her neck. Tiny green and silver brocade shoes were 
worn with this slim green gown, which was slit on each side for 
several inches over the sea-green under-slip. 

Elinor Glyn wore that night an odd frock of green and silver bro- 
cade, a striking design of Veronése velvet on silver cloth, which was 
rounded in wide scallops at the hem. The Countess of Ilchester 
wore a green beaded frock with diamond and emerald ornaments. 
The Duchesse de Vendéme, who came with her three daughters—the 
Duchesse de Montpensier, the Princesse de Bourbon-Sicile, and the 
pretty blonde Princesse de Bourbon—wore a Worth gown of cycla- 
men velvet with superb jewels. The Princesse de Kapurthala wore a 
straight white gown glittering with rhinestones and jet, and the 
Duchesa Durcal wore a similar frock embroidered from neck to hem 
with crosswise bands of brilliants. 

The Grande Duchesse Boris was clad in black and silver; a black 
and silver brocade corsage above a full black skirt. The Comtesse de 
Montesquiou-Fesenzac wore gray Georgette (Concluded on page 103) 
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- Black suéde, as soft as a 
silk fabric, is used for 
this simple sports suit, 
with its pockets bound 
and bell edged with shiny 
black kid. The little hat 
is of soft black felt. 






PREMET 


Bright green velours de laine 
is inset with bands of green 
leather. One of the many 
little sports suits from the 
recent Premet collection. 
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For the South and for spring 
A white straw cloth in the 
favorite shape of the past sea 
son, trimmed with a_ white 
moire ribbon cocarde and bow. 


INDICATES 





LEWIS 





The small red straw hat is 
peculiarly becoming in the bril- 


trim is edged with a double 
row of bright red cherries. 
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%, SUZANNE 


TALBOT 


VON 


Small and close to the head aid 
very soft. A black velvet 
toque with a large wing flar- 
ing from one side. Paris 
wears it any time of day. 


MODE 


(Above, middle) Brown felt, 
for sports wear, made in the 
favorite small “‘cloche” shape 
and trimmed with pheasants’ 
plumage and a bronze-green wing. 


|, TALBOT 
Variations of the mushroom 
shape are infinite. This one, of 
beige Georgette crépe, has a very 
flat crown, and is _ covered 
by a_ fine black lace veil. 


(Left) The circular theme 
again; three circular pieces are 
used to form the cape, the deep 
cuff, and the full skirt of 
this gown of pearl gray rep. 




































PHILIP FE 
et 
GASTON 
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A detailed sketch from the 
gray frock on the page op- 
posite shows the sleeve with 
its deep circular ruffle that 
marks the frock as new. 


(Middle, above) Another 
attractive new idea. The 
circular shaped cuff ap- 
pears four times on the 
same long slender sleeve. 





WORTH 


| 


(Above) The influence of 
the Italian Renaissance 
has brought about such 
beautiful detat’s of cos- 
tume as this Worth sleeve. 


(Right) Renée has de- 
veloped the use of the 
bandanna collar so that 
it ties on the shoulders 
and floats in long ends. 





JENNY 





A PAGE OF TRIFLES THAT 
MAY DETERMINE A 
WHOLE SEASON’S WARDROBE 





There are two openings for 
the hand to slip through in 
this sleeve. One makes it 
elbow length, the other full 
length—a versatile sleeve. 


(Left, middle) Jenny is 
showing this detached cuff 
to be worn with sleeveless 
frocks. It ts a very quaint 
and becoming mode, really. 





WORTH 


A long tight sleeve on a 
black satin Worth frock 
ends in a deeply pointed 
cuff of the same maierial, 
one that covers the hand. 


(Left) You will notice 
that Jenny made the 
waist-line on this early 
spring model a_ trifle 
higher than last season’s. 
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COIFFURES FOR THE 


jet girdle by long jet strands. 





Over the thick black roll of 
hair is spread a gold net, 
finished with two long tas- 
sels that sway over each 
shoulder like fantastic hair. 


(Upper middle) For the 
blorde, Erté has designed a coif- 


fure skewered with jet pins over 


the ears, pins fastened to a 


THE DARK, AND 


THE DARING 


A mauve silk afternoon 
frock, banded with sabie and 
embroidered with old gold. 
has an unusual _ skirt, 
formed by splitting a plain 
skirt and letting the ends 
fall over a gold girdle. The 
bodice has a strange cut-out 
motif at the neck-line. 























BLONDE, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


For the brunette is a coif- 
fure entwined in a network 
of tiny coral beads. Two 
braids are fastened together 
in front by a coral tassel. 


This is a variation of the 
coiffure at the upper left. 
The roll of hair is en- 
closed in a gold net of dif- 
ferent design. The tassels 
fall just in front of the 
ears. Ti is an idea for 
short hair; the roll its 
not necessarily one’s own. 
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Harlequin, modernized by 


Erté, 


wears a 


made of woven ribbons. 


COSTUMES FOR PIERROT AND COMPANY!” 


“NEW 


Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


LL the Azure 
Coast awakes 
at this mo- 


ment, when the au- 
tumn rains mark the 
beginning of the sea- 
son. The lists of 
arrivals published by 
the local papers be- 
gin to lengthen with 
the rapidity of the 
bamboo. The doctors 
who go somewhere 
else for the summer 
season, as do the 
hotel and restaurant 
staffs, come back first to get their mobile clients. 
The tea-rooms kept by old English ladies or high 
functionaries of the Russia of yesterday begin to 
open their doors. There is on the Riviera such a 
quantity of those establishments that it is necessary 
for their prosperity that each hivernant take at least 





and net of 


Mask green 
silk and turquoises, end- 
ing in green silk fringe. 


costume 


Columbine is dressed in a 
crinoline of silver that 
imprisons white doves. 


SAYS ERTE 


ten cups of tea a day in ten different rooms. That 
is why those establishments announcing their 
openings for the beginning of November close quiet- 
ly in December. 

Formerly, when the fad of tea-rooms had not yet 
interested the crowds of people, incapable for any 
other trade, there were in Nice-and’Monte Carlo 
a few select tea-rooms where smart people liked to 
meet each other. Now this way of spending the 
afternoons being too vulgarized, people prefer to 
pass half an hour in the hall of the Hotel de Paris in 
Monte Carlo enjoying, nearly in solitude, their cup 
of tea, than to mix in other establishments with the 
crowds of sans-travail who fill the rooms of the 
Casino; then it is so nice not to be swallowing the 
dust that the dancers raise even at tea-time. . . . 

When I see the advertisements of those establish- 
ments growing at the beginning of the season, as 
mushrooms after the rain, I wonder that one should 
consider all the tourists as old English ladies, for it 
is specially that class of human beings which delights 
upon this pastime. From the lists of arrivals one 


Pierrot, 
dashing in 
green and blue taffeta. 


himself, is 
white and 


notices that those gluttons of tea are beginning to 
come on the Céte d’Azur. Some more are expected, 
for the fact that the pound sterling is at sixty-nine 
must evidently make the journey and stay here 
easier for them. 
The great illus- 
trated English — pa- 
pers, in prevision of 
this future invasion, 
have organized a 
tour of their repre- 
sentatives on the 
Riviera.’ I read the 
account of this tour 
of the English jour- 
nalists. It is called a Hy 
“propaganda (Con- Dae i / 
cluded on page 109) / ¥ {/ 





Combination mask and U 
head-dress, made of a 
fringe of yellow ostrich. 
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The man—once her boy lover 
but certainly a stranger now— 
looked at Katheran appraisingly. 


THE PHANTOM HUSBAND 


A Short Story by FRANK R. ADAMS 


ATS, gloves, taxicabs, lingerie, flowers, ser- 
vants, gowns, taxes, slippers—oh, lord, 
what an endless list! With about three 

exceptions the accounts rendered were for non- 
essentials, but Katheran couldn’t know that—not 
with her training and with the generous name of 
Kilgore tacked onto her by an able but deceased 
father. 

When Daniel C. Kilgore was alive, the existence 
of bills was a knowledge denied to Katheran and 
her mother. They bought what they wished and 
the statements went to the oflice, there to be dealt 
with silently and mortally. If the struggle ever 
cost Daniel C. an effort, he did not betray it away 
from the battle-field. 

The headship of the family had descended to 
Katheran because she had more fighting Irish in 
her than had her mother. Mrs. Kilgore was almost 
an invalid, anyway. She would give up without a 
struggle to any diagnosis that was offered. 

She had been a pretty woman once, Mrs. Kilgore, 
and while the traces of beauty had not entirely 
faded from her face, the progress toward age had 
gone farther than she thought, and now she 
was that pathetic thing, an old woman with the 
affectations of a young one. She was too ill to 
supervise her household but not to join her daughter 
in any diversion which might be offered, no matter 
how fatiguing. Perhaps that was one of the reasons 
why so many of Katheran’s potential suitors married 
other girls, and why both mother and daughter 
spent so many evenings alone save for one another's 
society. Many a man who might have imagined 
Katheran at his breakfast table without aversion 
allowed reason to rule him after noting that her 
mother was the unavoidable concomitant of all of 
Katheran’s activities. 

There was another reason why Katheran had 
arrived at the age of twenty-nine still wearing her 
maiden name unchallenged. But she did not tell 
any one about that, least of all her mother. The 
only visible token of it was a photograph lying care- 
lessly in an unlocked drawer in a discarded dresser 
in the attic. Katheran had learned from bitter 
past experience that if she locked the drawer it 
would be pried open the first day her mother was 
alone in the house and her secret spread to the four 
winds of gossip. Mrs. Kilgore had an insatiable 
desire to share other people’s privacy and imagined 
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that the world was equally interested with herself 
in the results of her excavations. 

So the unsigned kodak enlargement of a grinning 
youth in army uniform reposed openly where 
runners might become readers. It was no one 
whom her mother or any of her friends knew. 
Katheran shed no tears over it, as her great-aunt 
had over a water-proof daguerreotype. Indeed, 
Katheran seldom took out her past and looked at 
it. Still she was poignantly conscious of it occa- 
sionally, most especially when she had opportunity 
to compare some other man with her lavender 
memory. 


1nd now this horror of the 
bills! They had menaced 
before, but this month 
there was the hiss of near- 


by lightning in their tone. 


In a case of that kind, the dead man wins every 
time—up to a certain point. 

In Katheran’s case, that point had never been 
passed. Romance elbowed her out of the way to 
hurry to less exacting adventurers. 

Her mother urged her to marry, even reproached 
her specifically for having allowed several wealthy 
eligibles to escape. But the idea nauseated Kath- 
eran and now she was beginning to show the first 
symptoms of the passée woman, unhappy shadows 
under the eyes and a slenderness that revealed her 
framework even more than fashion demanded. 
She kept the droop out of her mouth, but it was a 
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“Dve got to know,” he said. 


tax on her facial muscles and one day she would 
lose the fight. 

Katheran was becoming an old maid in a world 
that kneels in adoration to the fresh, flash charm of 
the flapper. She looked older than her married 
friends several years her senior—even the ones 
who were beginning to doubt the wisdom of their 
choice of husbands. On a woman, uncertainty 
paints more somberly than downright unhappiness. 

And now was this horror of the bills. They had 
menaced before, growled rumblingly on the horizon, 
but this month there was the hiss of near-by light- 
ning in their tone, threats of lawsuits, publicity, ever. 
of violence. For the first time Katheran was mak- 
ing the acquaintance of collection agencies, of bailiffs 
and process-servers. From automatic habit she kept 
the knowledge of their plight from her mother, but 
the nightmare never left her own consciousness. 











No one but the have-been-well-to-do can know 
the tragedy of bills. The poor are not allowed 
to run up accounts and they may have difficulty in 
meeting the expenses of day to day, but they 
never have to fight off the icy clutch of the con- 
sciousness that no matter which way you turn, no 
matter what you do, there is a yawning pit wait- 
ing to swallow up your puny efforts to stave off 
disaster. Debt to the conscientious is its own 
punishment. 

Katheran, like her generous gentleman adven- 
turer ancestors, had never been one to plan. But, 
unlike them, she could not starve inconspicuously 
between windfalls. She had a social position and a 
mother—a front had to be kept up. Ever-ready to 
help any one else in distress so long as she had a 
sou, she was, nevertheless, too proud to ask for 
assistance when the pinch came. So she had been 








“From now on there can be no secrets between us.” 


obliged to become a schemer, a palterer with truth 
to tradesmen. The réle of Becky Sharp was odious 
to one of open-handed nature. 

It seemed that tragedy had marked her for its 
very own. There was no way out that she could 
take—no way compatible with her self-respect, 
that is—unless there were a miraculous intervention 
by Providence. 

Katheran, seated at her boudoir desk designed 
for no heavier burden than a ribbon-tied bundle of 
billets-doux but now piled with a disorderly array 
of merchants’ statements, made herself stop crying 
and squared her slim shoulders to face her problem. 

The bills had to be paid. She had to doit. There 
were no more assets. The home had two mort- 
gages on it already and the interest on them was 
one of the most pressing claims against her. Her 
few remaining jewels were (Continued on page 104) 
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MRS. PETER COOPER BRYCE'S 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Locomobile chassis, with a special custom-buiit collap- with black fenders. The lines of this well-built town 


sible coupé landaulet body. 


In the finish, Mrs. Bryce 
has expressed her individual preference for deep maroon 


car follow the lines of the horse-drawn brougham. Tan 
broadcloth upholstery has been used with silver hardware. 


REFINEMENT OF DETAIL AND CARRIAGE LINES 
DISTINGUISH THE NEW CUSTOM CARS 


OUNTLESS experiments in custom body- 

building have led designers in a wide circle 

back to the graceful lines and magnificent 
simplicity of the old horse-drawn cabriolets, lan- 
daulets and broughams. An excellent example of 
this is found in Mrs. Peter Cooper Bryce’s Loco- 
mobile, illustrated above. Put your fingers over the 
hood of this picture just in front of the chauffeur’s 
seat—the body, as you can readily see, has all the 
character of a horse-drawn vehicle. The seat itself 
is necessarily lower, in the motor car, but the 
double fenders and extended top arm on the outside 


COUNTESS 
HOLNSTEIN’S 
collapsible two- passenger 
cabriolet, specially built 
by the Derham Body 
Company on a Sunbeam 
chassis, has a concealed 
rumble seat. The interior 
trim is of black broad- 
cloth. The outside finish 
black with gray strip- 
ings and leather fenders. 


of the hood sustain the lines of the once favored 
brougham. In the endeavor to produce a smart 
town car, with clean-cut lines and perfect balance, 
the body~builders have found no prototype so 
satisfactory. This will account for the ever increas- 
ing popularity of the cabriolet for town use. 

In the matter of finish, the darker colorings have 
a distinct preference. Mrs. Bryce’s cabriolet is in 
maroon, as is Mrs. William Goadby Loew’s town 
car. Maroon has, of course, been the family livery 
color of many of the “great” old New York families 
for generations. In this, as in lines, there is a return 


, 


to the old carriage days. Black, also, is much 
used. The Countess Holnstein, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Blake and Mrs. August Heckscher all show a 
preference for black. 

Following the mode of frocks and gowns, the 
interior treatment of the custom-built body is one 
of magnificent simplicity. Ornamentation is taboo. 
Elaborate upholstery, ornate hardware are as passé 
as anopencarin January. Excellence of workman- 
ship and refinement of detail and color have become 
the outstanding features. The car interior has 
taken on the appearance of a well-built carriage. 
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MRS. WILLIAM GOADBY 
LOEW’S 
Rolls-Royce cabriolet, with a 
Brewster body, is another exam- 
ple in which maroon has been 
carried out as the body color of 
the car, with black fenders. The 
interior, done in tan broadcloth, 
is also typical of the prevailing 
simplified treatment of uphol- 
slery. Plain silver hardware 
has consistently been used. 


MRS. JOSEPH A. 
BLAKE'S 
Cadillac collapsible town cabrio- 
let, witha special body by Healey, 
having offset coupé pillars and 
beveied moldings as distinguish- 
ing features, is black with tan 
cloth upholstery. A mahogany 
loilet-case with gold-mounted 
and tortoise-shell accessories 
and gold-plaited inside hard- 
ware lend unusual distinction. 














THE SMART 


CAR FOR TOWN 


IS THE 


CLOSED CAR 





MRS. AUGUST 

HECKSCHER'S 
Marmon limousine, with a spe- 
cial body built by the New Haven 
Carriage Company, provides 
commodious seating capacity 
inside for five passengers. Biack 
and white pin-striped cloth has 
been used as the uphoistery here, 
with dull-finish silver hardware. 
The body color, entirely of black 
with ivory stripings, is a digni- 
fied ireatment for a town car 
that offers great serviceability. 
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At Palm 


DAYTIME COSTUMES FOR PALM BEACH MUST MEET THE 


REQUIREMENTS OF CLIMATE AND OCCASIONS 


A filile jacket is needed for sudden changes of wind and 
weather. This peach-colored crépe skiri has a jacket of 
kid, embroidered with orange and black. From Hollander. 


Extremely practical for Southern days is a short cape 
and skirl of yellow kasha cloth, worn with a white crépe 
blouse. The cape is embroidered with white. From Hollander. 


The frock of this costume is entirely figured with orange 
and black. The wrap over the arm is of rust-colored velours, 
with a deep collar of summer ermine. From J. M. Gidding. 


For morning wear in the South is a frock of beige silk éponge, 
with an unusual girdie. The fabric is woven with a border 
of satin stripes and heavy basket weave. From Hollander. 


The exquisile all-white costume is lovely in Southern sun- 
shine. This frock of white embroidered crépe romain has a 
matching cape trimmed with white fox. From J. M. Gidding. 


For the cool damp days—and ihere are these days in the South 
—is a great cape of a white Rodier woolen fabric woven with 
primitive designs in black and yellow. From Bonwit Teller. 




















always bicycles to the 
bathing-beach. 
wearing a litile printed 
yellow suede jacket, 
with a yellow 
skirt. From Kurzman. 
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(Right) For “ Afromo- 
biling”’ in the warm sun 
there is the simple frock 
of white Rodier fabric 
patterned with a woven 
Persian motif in brown. 
From J. M. Gidding. 


(Right, above) Suéde, painted in color, forms the jacket with 
this beige flannel skirt. The importance of the three-piece 
costume, for the Souih, cannot be overstated. From Hollander 


(Lower, left) Rough wool fabric, burnt orange color, forms 
this motor wrap with cape-like sleeves. As an accent noie it 
has a binding of black suéde. From Abercrombie and Fitch. 


Another little crépe morning frock. This time of a heavy 
cotton crépe with a batik-like figure in black, red and blue. 
Blue crépe, shirred, is used as trimming. From Bonwit Teller. 





Scarlet crépe de Chine, in a large tie, fastens the black ard 
white flannel cape of this two-piece costume. The cape has 
a close-fitting sleeveless under-jacket. From Hollander. 


One of those large comfortable top-coats io wear over frocks 
or sports clothes is of natural camel’s-hair with darker 
piping: It is a coat of a thousand uses. From Hollander. 


A Poiret top-coat, another of the practical sort, is of black 
and yellow plaid worsted, lined with yellow cloth. The collar 
fastens with a black buckle. From Grande Maison de Blanc. 
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BOTH NECESSARY 

















Rodier, beige woven with brown mo- 
tifs, forms this frock. From Gidding. 


(Left) Youthful three-piece costume of white flannel 
and blue and white plaid wool. (Right) White flannel 
jacket and skirt; chartreuse blouse. From Mollie O’Hara. 


THE THREE-PIECE COSTUME AND 


THE SIMPLE FROCK ARE 


HE sports costume for the South must answer 
unusual requirements. Of course, there is the 
simple frock in which one plays tennis, and the 

conventional golf costume, but the greater outdoor 
activities of the South, besides swimming, are sun- 
ning in an “‘afromobile,” lunching at the Everglades 
Country Club, and being generally picturesque and 
lazy and absorbing large quantities of sun. 

For general outdoors wear the three-piece costume 
is vastly satisfactory. There is a little frock that may 
be worn by itself or accompanied by the coat; because 
the little coat is necessary in the tropics where there 
are damp days and the winds often blow chill. Some 
of these costumes may be worn all day long, because 
they are formal enough to lunch in and have sufficient 
sports air for general utility. This is the type of cos- 
tume the designers have been working on for several 
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Woolly white agnella cloth, tied 
with brown ribbons. A charming 
suit for sports. Mueller-Graves. 
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With a blue rep skirt and rectan- 
gular cape is worn a white piqué vest, 
stitched with red. From Mollie O’Hara. 


past seasons and this season it seems to 
have reached something quite near per- 
fection. 

The three-piece costume designed for 
the South this season is unusually original 
and amusing. The designers have taken 
bits of color and fabric from many coun- 
tries and made strange little costumes 
that have decided pictorial value. The 
white flannel suit at the upper right on 
the opposite page has a short seaman’s 
jacket, double-breasted and _ fastening 
with two large buttons. Then the skirt 
is an amusing bit of incongruity by being 
one of the newest things that Paris is 
doing. The back is perfectly flat and the 
front has a circular ruffle as if it were a 
full apron placed on top of a straight 
skirt. 

Another three-piece costume of de- 
cided character is at the upper right on 
this page. It is Chinese in feeling, both 
because of its lacquer-red characters on a 
black ground, and because of its wide 
mandarin coat sleeves. This, too, is 
worn with a white flannel frock with a 
ruffle in front and a straight back. 
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Chinese characters in scarlet inscribe a 
black jacket, and the bodice of a white 
flannel sports frock. From Gidding. 


| ANY ONE OF 
COSTUMES IS 
FOR PALM 


THESE 
SMART 
BEACH 

















Wide sapphire blue and green stripes 
on Rodier white cotton crépe. The tiny 
cap sleeves are blue. From Dobbs. 
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COOL SOUTHERN MORNINGS AND 
OCEAN BREEZES DEMAND 
THE THREE-PIECE SUI 

(Above, left) Cream-colored kasha cloth, a fabric that the French 

gave to grateful mankind, is used for this sports costume. The 

blouse is of white linen, trimmed with red and white gingham. 

i (Above, middle) This is one of the most charming sports cos- 

ng tumes we have seen. The coat is of red cambric, embroidered 

{ in white, and lined with white kasha cloth, to match the frock. 
i) 

3 (Above, right) Miss Steinmetz, the designer of the costumes on these 

two pages, has a feeling for unusual fabrics. She uses bright red 

velveteen for this sports jacket to go with a white crépe frock. 

teh (Right) Yellow chiffon over silver lamé tissue. There are rhine- 

Ht stones tracing the neck-line and around the scallops at the 

ait hem. The girdle, too, is a glittering band of rhinestones. 
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COSTUMES THAT ARE COLORFUL 
FOR FLORIDA DAYS AND 
FOR FLORIDA NIGHTS 











(Above) A fresh lovely frock; 
it is of cream satin with a girdle 
studded with rhinestones. 








f . * : ' 
/ \ (ee (Right) A frock like a gorgeous 
ij s ‘." — . . . 
La tropical bird. Of black chiffon, 
printed in red, vellow, and green. 
LF \ 
(Above) The little black and white block-printed crépe / 
frock is as cool and smart looking as anything that goes aH f Wy eamei — { 
South. For this one has bandings of white crépe de Chine. “ a A 
/ 





(Left) Large handkerchiefs of Cinderella crépe, edged 
with white crépe de Chine, were ingeniously put together 
to make this soft little morning frock for the South. 
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THREE TYPES OF GOWNS FOR 





PALM BEACH NIGHTS 


(Above left) The gorgeous and glittering gown is part of 
the tropical night. This is of white crépe embroidered in 
“Coq d’Or”’ motifs in shades of gold. From Jay-Thorpe. 


(Above right) An entirely different type of gown, and one 
that is very satisfactory in the South, is of pinkish-mauve 
chiffon over satin, girdled with green. From Mary Walls. 


(Lower left) Inthe tropics, the “ picture frock” 1s particu- 


larly effective. Vivid yellow taffeta, embroidered with tiny 
black flowers, girdled with black; from Best and Company. 
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PATTERNED FROCK 





THE 
FOR SOUTHERN DAYS 


(Upper left) A frock that remarks in black 
and white “So this 1s Paris” displays the Arc 
de Triomphe and other Paris bits; Wanamaker. 


Another unusually interesting patterned frock 1s 
of white crépe de Chine embroidered in dark blue 
with extraordinary animals; from Jay-Thorpe. 





(Lower left) An exquisitely gay frock of white 
crépe de Chine, with sleeves ornamented with 


motifs of vivid silk. From Bonwit Teller. 
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THE BATHING-SUIT IS NOW 
A GAY COSTUME 


LIS is something that has taken several 
colorful seasons to develop, this wearing 
of gorgeous bathing costumes that are 
neither black nor practical nor incon- 
spicuous. Two or three seasons ago, at 
Palm Beach, one felt it coming on; last 
season at Newport it was a definite fact. 
Perhaps it was started by the flair for 

~ the South Seas, and by the Gauguinesque 

designs and color that have hung in all of our art galleries, 
have appeared in our magazines, and have even penetrated to 





our smart cafés, these last few seasons. 

At any rate, it is here. One no longer appears upon the 
sands of Palm Beach, or Miami, or Nassau (or whatever one’s 
favorite sands are) in something cleverly and not too gener- 
ously designed of black taffeta or wool jersey. Nor is even the 
daring “one-piece” suit of the flapper, and those who can 
wear it, smart. The bathing-suit has achieved the impor- 
tance of the costume in which one dines or dances. Just as the 
gossipy bathing hour has spread itself over two full hours or 
more, and has achieved a new social importance. 

The smart woman is making herself look more and more like 
a vivid Russian poster. Her bathing costume, her hat, her 
wrap, are all astonishingly gay and form a complete “ensem- 
ble,” exactly as her evening gown and wrap form a costume 
complete. 

Her ‘“‘knickers” she wears well below her skirt; remarkably 
gay stockings meet them at a critically smart point below the 


Designs by Models on both pages from 
GRACE HART BONWIT TELLER 


(Below) Sea-blue 
silk, patterned with 
magenta and green. 
The wrap is bright 
rose and vermilion. 




















The féte day costume of a Russian *‘ babi” was 
the prototype of this silk bathing costume. The 
designs are vivid blue against emerald green. 


Buthing costume 
of sea-green silk 
with great flowers 
in blue and white. 
Lacquer red girdle. 
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A bathing-suit reminiscent of ‘‘ Scheherezade.” Vivid lemon yellow velvet is a background for the 
| The long-waisted bodice is covered with a typical stripes and forms the tight peasant bodice. The 
Russian design in color on a sea-blue ground. stripes are in bright rose and green and blue. i 


knee. ‘‘Rolled” stockings or bare legs 
and sandals, Deauville fashion, she 
leaves to those who frequent foreign 
shores, where it’s done. More often 
than not, her sleeves are long. In 
fact, she is fully clothed, and as gaily 
and in as startlingly vivid colors as 
possible. 

The costumes shown on these two 
pages, designed for Harper’s Bazar, 
are of heavy silk, batiked in extraor- 
dinary designs and colors that will 
give the sun-drenched beaches of the 
South the air of a Gauguin mural 
decoration or a particularly gay num- 
ber from ‘‘Chauve Souris.” 

And the really smart person has 
three or four, six or eight, bathing 
costumes, with their attendant hats 
and wraps and shoes. She is able to 
make her vivid daily appearance 
varied and entertaining. 








(Left) Large splashes of cerise and 
blue and rose against a chartreuse 
background. The design spreads 
in floating bubbles over the costume. 


Gold and vermilion alternate in 
Egyptian triangles all over a bathing 
costume with an Egyptian girdle of 
purple. The wrap is purple and gold. 
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It took two heavy silk handkerchiefs 
batiked in deep orange, green, and 
black, with black borders, to make this 
blouse that ties at the shoulder. 
Handkerchiefs from Cheney Brothers. 


Reseda green chenille, striped with 
black and white, forms a cross be- 
tween a sweater and a jacket. The 
crown of the felt hat is covered 


by a handkerchief; from Gidding. 





\ With her simple kasha cloth sports frock the Parisienne 
wears a colorful handkerchief, tightly rolled, to define 
the neck-line. (Below) A gay little handkerchief 
is here used as a cuff on a sports frock. Ancther, 
rolled like the one above, may be used at the neck. 





THE “DEAUVILLE HANDKERCHIEF” 


APPEARS IN NEW FORMS 
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Another Paris trick is to wear a 
large Rodier handkerchief, patterned 
with Moroccan designs in red and 
yellow and black, to girdle one’s 
simple crépe de Chine sports frock. 


An Egyptian border is embroidered 
on a beige silk sweater, of exactly 
the type to be worn with the tiny hat 
with the handkerchief tied around 
the crown; sweater from Gidding. 
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A VERY 





SIMPLE AND 


VERY SMART 


COSTUME 


FOR 


SPORTS 





HIS is as simple a sports costume as possibly 

can be evolved—and one that is as smart as 
possible. To begin with, the all-important hat is 
of beige felt, made with narrow brim in front and 
narrower in back—the shape that Paris has called 
its favorite all season. The sweater is a har- 
mony of tan and green and gray, worn with a 
charming gray-green velours skirt. From Chanel. 
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What Ts 


In This Short Story 


RICHARD 


Writes About 


THE 


Hervey Deyo realized that he was taking life 
too seriously. Then the realization struck him 
sharply. 

He had been a serious infant and had nursed more 
from a sense of duty than pleasure; his juvenile 
marble and hoop games had been grave affairs, 
conducted with nicety and decorum; he learned to 
read shortly after he was breeched and at seven 
presented a slip at the public library for the Ency- 
clopedia from A to Z. The librarian demurred, but 
he gently insisted; he was permitted to carry it 
home volume by volume. At twelve he had re- 
solved to be a scientist and furthermore a great 
scientist. He determined to pursue the career of 
ornithologist; there was something so _ dignified 
and withal scientific about a science that called 
the sparrow Passer Domesticus and the robin 
Erithacus Rubecula. He made rapid progress. On 
his thirteenth birthday he took a bird walk at dawn 
and was able to record in his note-book the scien- 
tific names of forty-nine birds, including the ruby- 
and-topaz humming-bird (Chrysolampis Mosquitus) 
which is rare around Boston. 


[' WAS not until his twenty-second year that 


T fifteen he wrote a daring monograph which 
é proved beyond cavil that it would be possible 
to revivify the extinct great auk (Plautus Impennis) 
by a judicious and protracted series of matings be- 
tween the penguin (S phenisciformes) and the ostrich 
(Struthio Camelus). This theory was hotly chal- 
lenged by a German savant in a seventy thousand 
word exegesis; Hervey Deyo crushed him under a 
hundred thousand word rejoinder and thus at a 
tender age came to enjoy a certain decent celebrity 
in the world of ornithology. At seventeen, still in 
the University, he was becoming known as a first- 
rate all-round bird man; he rather looked down on 
old Fodd at the Natural History Museum who was 
a beetle man and particularly on Armbuster who 
was a mere bee man; yes, Armbuster and his bees 
decidedly wearied Hervey Deyo. As if bees 
counted! 

Something revolutionary happened to him in 
the spring of his twenty-second year. The mild 
spring evenings, biology, inexorable Nature con- 
spired against him; his mind began to reach out for 
contacts with new things outside the world of birds. 
He made the disturbing discovery that he could be 
interested in things unfeathered; girls, for example. 

He made this discovery at a tea to which he had 
gone, most reluctantly, with his mother, who was 
intensely serious about her social duties. He found 
himself sitting on a divan beside a girl; her hair was 
blonde and bobbed and she had an attentive little 
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smile. To be polite, he explained to her the essen- 
tial differences between the European redstart 
(Phenicurus Phenicurus) and its cousin, the Ameri- 
can flycatching warbler (Selophaga Ruticilla). As 
he talked the notion grew on him that teas were not 
the bore he had thought them. It disconcerted him 
when the girl rather abruptly left him to join a 
fattish young man who had just entered. Hervey 
Deyo could tell at a glance that the newcomer had 
not the intellect to so much as stuff a lark. 

His alert mother spied his lonely state and steered 
him to another corner and another girl. He sought 
to fascinate her with an account of the curious cir- 
cumstance that the male loon (Gavia Immer) has 
three more bones in his ankle than the female of that 
species; he told her this in strictest confidence, for 
it was the very latest gossip of the world of orni- 
thology. He could not but note that after fifteen 
minutes her attention seemed to wander. Pres- 
ently she murmured some vague excuse and slipped 
away to join a laughing group in another part of 
the room. He followed her flight with a glum eye. 

The group appeared to have as its center the fat- 
tish young man and it was growing distinctly 
hilarious. Hervey Deyo had a pressing, but, he told 
himself, wholly scientific interest in learning what 
conversational charm or topic made the fattish 
young man so much more interesting than himself. 
He edged his chair within earshot. 

The fattish young man was not talking; he 
appeared to be making a series of odd noises through 
his nose, varied now and then by throaty bellows. 

“ Norrrrrrrrrk. Norrrrrk. Wurrrrr. Wurrrrr.”’ 


HE trained ear of Hervey Deyo was puzzled; 
clearly they were not bird noises, yet they had 

a scientific sound; perhaps the fattish young man 
was a scientist after all, a mammal man. 

“ Norrrrrrrrrk. Norrrrrk. Wurrrrr. Wurrrrr.” 

The girl with the attentive smile solved the mys- 
tery. She called across the room. 

“Oh, Bernice, do come over here. You simply 
must hear Mr. Mullett imitate a trained seal!”’ 

Hervey Deyo felt actually ill. So that was the se- 
cret of Mr. Mullett’s powers; that was the magnet! 

“ Norrrrrrrrrk. Norrrrrk. Wurrrr. Wurrrr.”’ 

Hervey Deyo couldn’t stand it. Stiffly he went 
out and as he took his hat and stick he could still 
hear the laughter and the fainter, 

“ Norrrrrrrrrk. Norrrrrk. Wurrrr. Wurrrr. 

In a fury of disgust he went to his laboratory and 
so violently stuffed a grackle (Euphagus Ferru- 
gineus) that it burst. 

Next day he realized that something annoying had 
happened, was happening to him; he could not keep 
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IMITATE A BEE 


his mind on his work; it kept straying, despite him, 
to the little girl with the attentive smile. She had 
been interested in his talk of birds until the accom- 
plished Mr. Mullett, imitator of trained seals, had 
made his untimely appearance. His teeth gritted 
together at the thought. 


HAT afternoon he surprised his mother by sug 

gesting that he accompany her to a tea; she was 
glad his social consciousness seemed to be aroused 
at last. They went. 

“Who is Mr. Mullett?’’ he asked her as they rode 
tea-ward in her motor-car, a product of the serious- 
ness applied by Mr. Deyo, senior, to his brick busi- 
ness. ; 
“Mr. Mullett? Why, he’s one of the Brookline 
Mulletts,”’ his mother said. “Why?” 

“Is he an animal man ?” 

“No; he sells insurance.” 

“He seems popular.” 

“Oh, he has some parlor tricks.’ 

“T beg pardon, mother? The allusion escapes 
me.” 

“Parlor tricks,’ repeated his mother. “He imi- 
tates a trained seal; it appears to strike the younger 
people as excessively comical. I believe he can also 
swallow a lighted cigaret.”’ 

Hervey emitted a polite moan. 

“Must one do parlor tricks?” 

“They have their uses,’’ said his mother. 

The girl with the attentive smile was at the tea 
and Hervey Deyo captured her. Her name was 
Mina Low. He was congratulating himself on 
having interested her in his new monograph on 
parrakeet bills when she sprang up with a little cry 
of pleasure. 

“Oh; Mr. Deyo, there’s Ned Mullett. Let’s get 
him to imitate a trained seal. He’s perfectly 
killing.” 

“T do not knowseals,”’ said Hervey Deyo, severely. 
“They fail to attract me. I am a bird man.” 

He left the tea with a heavy heart while the 
talented Mullett was going, 

“ Norrrrrrrrrk. Norrrrrrk. Wurrrr. Wurrrr.” 

Lying in his bed that night the brain of Hervey 
Deyo entertained two thoughts. One was that Miss 
Low was a singularly charming girl; the other was 
he could not interest her by birds alone. How 
then? He analyzed the situation with the same 
care and logic that he applied to the dissection of a 
humming-bird. His conclusion was revolting but 
inescapable. He must master a parlor trick. He 
shuddered at the notion, but he was resolved. 

“The end justifies the means,’’ he muttered. 

He rose early and attacked the problem with 
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the weapons of science. ‘ In his note-book he care- 
fully wrote down all the animals and the sounds 
they made, with comments and remarks on their 
value as entertainment. 


Ant-eater . . . Wheeeeewhoooowheece (difficult). 


Buffalo . . . Roooooor roooor (uncouth). 

Bull Horrrrr rorrrr rorrrr (too like buffalo). 
Beagle . . . Irrrrp yirrrrrp yirrp (lacks dignity). 
Elephant . Arrraooow arrraooow (hard on 


one’s throat). 


He went through the list of the mammals and the 
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result was disappointing. None of 
them seemed so interesting as a seal, 
and besides, he did not wish to lay 
himself open to the charge of plagiar- 
ism. He could not of course employ 
the calls of birds, although he was 
rather good at that; it seemed sacri 
legious to employ ornithology as a 
parlor trick. 

He turned his attention to the 
noises made by inanimate things; he 
jotted down in his book “fog-horn, 
buzz-saw, locomotive, saxophone.” 
He was considering them with furrowed brow when 
Armbuster agitatedly burst in. He disliked Arm- 
buster; he gave himself too many airs for a mere 
bee man; Hervey considered it rather an imposition 
when Armbuster was given an adjoining laboratory 
at the Museum. 

“Have you seen her, Deyo?” cried Armbuster. 

“Her? Who?” 

“My queen. She’s escaped.”’ 

“No,” said Hervey Deyo coldly. It was annoy- 
ing to have one’s thoughts broken in upon to be 
asked about a wretched bee. 

“Tf you do see her, be sure to tell me,’’ said Arm- 
buster. 

“Certainly.” 

The bee man vanished. 

Hervey Deyo again bent over his note-book; he 
added the words “dentist’s electric drill,’’ and was 
considering whether Miss Low would regard an imi- 
tation of it as unpleasant, when a faint sound caused 
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From the corner of his eye, Hervey could see that 
Miss Low was regarding him with 


interest. 


him to turn his head. A large bumblebee was 
crawling up the window-pane grumbling to her- 
self. Hervey Deyo watched, listened. His first 
thought was to capture her and return her to Arm- 
buster, and he reached out his hand toward her. 
She bumbled noisily and eluded him. It came to 
him as a flash of inspiration that his problem was 
solved. He’d imitate a bee! 

He knew it was not honorable to keep her, but he 
did. He spent the afternoon chasing her up and 
down the pane with a gloved hand ; she muttered 
and grumbled and buzzed. “ Bzszzz 





He smiled a smile of grim triumph; what was a 
trained seal’s raucous bellow to this? Softly he 
imitated the sounds she made; patiently he prac- 
tised; before dusk came he was satisfied with the 
perfection of his imitation, and yet not entirely 
satisfied. The thing lacked a dramatic quality; it 
came to no climax. He could buzz loudly and softly, 
angrily or soothingly; but there was no grand 
finale. He felt that one was needed; Mr. Mullett 
ended his seal imitation with a crescendo roar. 

A thought, murderous and ruthless, shot into one 
of Hervey Deyo’s brain cells. Normally he was 
neither murderous nor ruthless; quite gentle, in- 
deed. But love brings out the primal man; for the 
sake of Mina Low he would, for a second, be ata- 
vistic. He chased the protesting bee across the 
pane; he got her into a corner; his gloved hand 
closed on her; she buzzed frantically; he closed his 
thumb and forefinger smartly together; he cut her 
off in full buzz with a (Continued on page 110) 
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LIGHT HEELS AND HIGH COLOR 


NAVE for the inescapable melody which Mr. 
Gallagher and Mr. Shean brought with them 
from vaudeville into the * Ziegfeld Follies,”’ 

there is bitter complaint on Melody Lane that there 
isn’t a song hit on Broadway. 

But one must concentrate on something and the 
dancing is not to be ignored. Just at present there 
is a surprisingly large collection of super-heels 
scattered through the entertainments that are 
musical. 

Dance fans are having their day with such 
sparkling pedal performances to be seen as those of 
Carl Randall, the nearest approach to a Nijinski 
we have produced; the delightful Gambrelli at the 
Capitol; Mary Eaton—they are trying to woo her 
away to become another Sally; Gilda Gray, who 
makes a voyage to the South Seas superfluous; 
Una Sharon, who flits through the “‘ Greenwich 
Village Follies” like a bit of thistledown; Hubert 
Stowitts, Pavlowa’s recent partner, now in the 
Music Box Revue; the eccentric Donahue of 
“Molly Darling”; those talented hoofers, Fred 
and Adele Astaire, in “The Bunch and Judy”; 
the Dresden china Fairbanks Twins, and that droll 
comic, Harry K. Morton, who puts a 1922 Dooley 
model into “The Springtime of Youth.” 

Will Rogers is not to be denied admission to this 
list of the light-heeled elect. To see him skipping 
through his rope at the New Amsterdam is to feel 
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what a loss there is in the fact that his parents 
were not Russian. 

Mr. Ziegfeld has dedicated this year’s “ Follies’’ 
to the glorification of the American Girl. But Mr. 
Rogers, doubtless with his fingers crossed, is glori- 
fying the American mind. There are not only spurs 
on his heels, but on his brain. He is our brightest 
commentateur. (If that isn’t a word, it should be.) 
Rogers prods presidents, diplomats, the mighty 
ones of the cabinet, speculators, bootleggers, and 
consumers between skips 


HAT rope of Rogers isa mere symbol. And he 

catches more than prominent steers with it. He 
is our lonely and egregious satirist. For America 
has a sense of humor, but no sense of ironic jab. 
But from this homely and unpretentious Will of the 
Lariats we take slashes and enjoy the smart of the 
wounds he gives us. 

For us the “ Follies’”’ otherwise was chiefly Gilda 
Gray. She comes onto a stage gorged with American 
girl and dazzles us with the indelible outlines of a 
personality. Her intention is pagan, even Samoan. 
She is a Venus with Polynesian movements, sug- 
gesting Bright Shadows of Saturday Nights in 
Southern Seas. We shall never go to Papeete. 
Miss Gray, we are sure, vastly transcends the fabled 
allure of the island tropics. 

Compared to Miss Gray, the chastely beautiful 
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Martha Lorber, also to be seen in the “ Follies,”’ is 
a Greek statue come sedately to life. In her un- 
clothed serenity Miss Lorber seems infinitely more 
garbed than the average human in the dour vest- 
ments of propriety. Miss Gray prompts one to 
thoughts of sheiks and sirens; Miss Lorber to the 
memory of John Keats and his “Ode to a Grecian 
Urn.”’ The former should be seen on Saturday 
night; the latter on Sunday afternoon, just after 
vespers. 

But the lightest heels in the “ Follies,’ despite all 
levity as to the British ankle, are those of the Tiller 
dancing girls from London. 

To see the best dancing of the season you must 
go either to the “Greenwich Village Follies,’’ or to 
a moving-picture house, the Capitol, where, re- 
spectively, the highly-trained heels of Carl Randall 
and Mademoiselle Maria Gambrelli flash. It is our 
pious hope that some day they will be seen dancing 
together. If that ever happens we feel that some 
courageous manager will send them to Europe to 
astound the continentals as Pavlowa and Mordkin 
did us a decade ago. The enterprise calls for a 
Morris Gest. The Gambrelli has the youthful 
beauty of Lopokova, the airy grace of Genée, the 
strength and fire of Pavlowa. Some years from 
now people will pass the Capitol reverently and 
point it out as the place where the Gambrelli 
began to dance. 
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As for Mr. Randall we are sure he is quite as good 
as anything the Russians ever sent us and he is 
still very young. He has been responsible, this 
season, for the staging of the dancing numbers in 
the “Greenwich Village Follies” and he has made a 
success of the assignment. 

The Greenwich Village entertainment in all 
respects is quite the most appealing which John 
Murray Anderson has put together. Season after 
season he has managed to get new charm into that 


MARTHA LORBER 


well-worn form of entertainment—the revue. This 
edition of the “ Follies,’ from the netherlands 
of Washington Square, is seasoned with gay 
frivolity to cheer the heart, garnished with bril- 
liant silks and satins to delight the eye and 
equipped with a gallant band of fun-makers to 
woo the tired playgoer from the Longacre blues. 
And there was one chorus girl whom we still 
remember after forgetting all of Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
glorified American girls. In fact the whole Green- 


wich chorus is unbelievably young and sinuous. 
Mr. Anderson has an eye. 

As usual in the Anderson productions there are 
striking settings. One must be mentioned—a huge 
cage set before long, hanging curtains, wherein 
a Russian dancer cracks a whip while the ten- 
derest of the chorus leap at his bidding as baby 
felines. 

Two very attractive personalities in this cast 
are the sweet-voiced (Concluded on page 112) 
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MRS. FRANCES CAROLAN'’S 


linen closet has ivory woodwork striped in pink 


COLOR ENHANCES 


with rose garlands. Pink satin pads cover the 


drawers and shelves, edged with net and 
rose-trimmed black velvet. Linen straps match. 


A CHARMING 
CLOSET 


MRS. ALFRED C. BEDFORD’S 


personal closet, painted in French 
blue with rose stripings and rose 
garlands, has blue satin curtains 
trimmed with fringe, rose ribbon, 
and roses. Shoe-trees, hat-stands, 
hangers and fur arms correspond. 
Sacheted pads cover the bottom 
of drawers and satin-lined closets. 


MRS. JOHN SANFORD'S 
residence includes this man’s closet, 
decorated in antique ivory with brown 
stripings. Here are compartments 


for hats, hanging space for neckties, 


coats and trousers, and innovation 
drawers for shirts and underwear. A 
drawer with a sliding tray for jewelry 
and small accessories is also shown, 
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This room has a vari- 
colored Italian ceiling 
with deeply recessed 
windows and floor of 
green and cream mar- 
ble. The dressing- 
table has a counter- 
weighted top that cov- 
ers a wash-basin. The 
woodwork is walnut 
and the cushions 
of Venetian velvet. 


In the Empire style is 
this green and gold 
bath-room, in which 
the tub is placed in 
a recess, flanked by 
doors that conceal 
well-fitted cupboards. 
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A pewter dolphin splashing 
water into an old basin and 
placed in front of a mirror 
makes a_ sort of combined 
lavatory and wall fountain. 
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An early American 
corner cupboard 
makes an unusual lav- 
atory when placed at 
an angle of the bath- 
room walls and fitted 
with silver faucets and 
a black marble counter. 




















Designed by 
MOTT B. SCHMIDT 
Architect 
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PORTFOLIO OF CLOTHES THE NEW YORK 
WOMAN IS WEARING FOR MORNING, 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


MART dressing is quite as much a 
matter of wearing the right thing 
at the right time as it is in purchas- 

ing the right and beautiful things in the 
beginning. With a large wardrobe of 
well-selected clothes one woman may 
not appear as well dressed as another 
with a much smaller wardrobe who 
knows to a nicety exactly what to wear 
on every occasion. The woman of taste 
who instinctively senses these subtle 
distinctions is the really smart woman. 
On this and the five following pages are 
shown types of costumes suitable for 
the functions of a smart woman’s day. 

The last few seasons have made sev- 
eral additions to the wardrobe which 
have given it more variety—additions 
to the types of clothes worn. Due to the 
introduction of the complete costume, 
the coat-dress, and the three-piece suit, 
street dress has taken on a variety never 
dreamt of in the days of the tailored 
suit. The introduction of picturesque 
period styles and the acceptance of 
several entirely different silhouettes for 
evening wear have given greater variety 
to evening dress. Examples are shown 
on the following pages. 
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Complete costume, consisting of matching dress 
and cape of tan gabardine embroidered in self. 
color silk cord; the cape is lined with nutria. 





Coat-dress of dark blue tricotine with border : ; ; f 
of vivid scarlet matelassé, white caracul, and , CALLOT 
Silver thread embroidery on royal blue silk. 
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FOR MORNING THE COAT-DRESS, THE SUIT, 
os OR THE COMPLETE COSTUME 
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NSTEAD of the severely tailored suit 
with a lingerie blouse which a few 
years ago was almost a uniform, 

instead even of the softer, more feminine 
type of suit which the Frenchwoman 
always advocated, street dress for 
morning has broadened to include the 
various types of garments shown on 
these two pages—the matching wrap 
and dress of tan gabardine from 
Molyneux; the coat-dress of dark blue 
tricotine from Callot; and the matching 
skirt, blouse, and jacket of gray velours 
from Lanvin. Any garments of these 
types, simply made of the plainer fabrics, 
are suitable for the various affairs of 
morning—shopping, concerts, et cetera. 











Three-piece costume of gray velours trimmed 
with scarlet and black skirt braid, flat and in 
small loops; edging of elephant-dyed otter. 





Costumes from 


BERGDORF GOODMAN Two-piece suit of black velours with embroid- 
site ery and buttons in white chenille and green 

} ats from a eG 2 

POIRET CHRISTINE silk, and broadly banded with gray squirrel. 
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AN AFTERNOON HAS DEGREFS OF FORMALITY AND FOR 
EACH DEGREE A DRESS OF BLACK VELVET 


LIP of American Beauty satin with matching 
chiffon sleeves, elaborately embroidered, under a 
black velvet sheath. Flat parti-colored taffeta roses and 


green wheat and ribbon trim a full black velvet dress. 
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NUMBERLESS WAYS IN WHICH 
IS GIVEN 
VARIETY 


THE 
BLACK VELVET 
COLOR AND 


S THE afternoon wears toward evening and one progresses from 
card table to dinner table, the formality of dress increases. How- 

ever slight, there is still a fine distinction between these varying de- 
grees of formality, just as even the most formal dinner gown, such as 
the Poiret dress opposite is subtly different from a real evening gown. 
The dress at the left of this page would be appropriate for the simplest 
affairs of afternoon; that below, with its more elaborate embroidery, 
for an occasion of more importance; the Callot dress opposite, with 
its dignified drapery and gorgeous sleeves, would serve for a formal 
reception; and the last degree of formality is represented by Poiret’s 
sleeveless gown. It is by the magic of cut, (the length of a sleeve, 


the depth of a neck, the bouffancy of a skirt) as well as by the 
greater or less elaboration of trimming, that black velvet is rendered 
appropriate to every one of these degrees of formality. 
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Purple crépe sleeves and pockets 
with silver and rose stitchery on 
black and 
gold wrap from Callot. Em- 
broidery of pink and turquoise 
beads and white twine on a 
black velvet dress; mustard cloth 


fur-trimmed wrap from Callot. 


a black velvet dress; 





CALLOT 


Models on both pages from 
BRUCK-WEISS 
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EVERY EVENING OCCASION HAS ITS APPROPRIATE 


STYLE OF DRESS AND FOR THE MOST 


FORMAL BROCADE IS SUPREME 





HERE are several degrees of formality in evening dress. It 

I is in just as bad taste to wear too elaborate a gown to a public 

restaurant as it is to wear too informal a frock to the opera. 
A bouffant robe de style is as much out of place at the Club Royal as 
a simple chemise dress would be at a large private dance. For the 
latter occasion so charming a period dress as that by Lanvin (shown 
above) is exactly the right note; but for occasions of the greatest 
ceremony—the opera, for example—an even more elaborate style 
of dress, such as the Drecoll gown at the right, is obligatory. At the 
opening night of the opera nine-tenths of the gowns were of this 
type—brocade gowns, with trains, extremely décolleté, elaborately 
jeweled; and with every such gown were worn magnificent tiaras and 
long gloves. 

A gown appropriate for an informal dinner party is the simple 
yellow velvet shown opposite; and the restaurant dance frock is 
represented by the short, simple chemise dress from Vionnet. Gowns 
of these two less formal types are made of plain materials—velvet, 
chiffon, crépe de Chine—never of brocade, which is reserved for the 
most formal gowns, and are little trimmed and not extremely décolleté. 


ORMAL evening gown of lavender 

and silver brocade with silver lace 
hem and net bertha embroidered in 
silver thread, crystal and lavender beads 
—(Below) Ceremonious evening gown of 
royal blue, mauve, and silver brocade with 
bodice embroidered in matching beads. 
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UNFIGURED FABRICS ARE USED 
FOR THE LESS FORMAL 
AFFAIRS OF EVENING 


INNER gown of yellow vel- 


vet with Venetian lace bertha q 
—(Below) Restaurant dance i 
frock of white crépe de Chine | 


with embroidery of crystal tubes. 


Models on both pages from 
HENRI BENDEL 


Posed by 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


VIONNET 
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aste the pride of the garden 


32 jngredicn, © MTT tlt ‘vegetable soup! 


Vegetable Soup 


Beef Broth 
Lima Beans 


Some of the 








Sweet Potatoes 
White Potatoes 
Celery 

Cabbage 

Alphabet Macaroni 








Fifteen luscious and tempting vegetables, each selected 
at its very perfection. Invigorating broth made from fine 
beef, which must conform with Campbell’s undeviating rule 
for Strict Quality. Cereals especially chosen for their rich 
nourishment. Savory herbs grown on our own farms the 
whole year round. But it is not alone the quality of these 
ingredients, not alone their number and variety which 
make Campbell’s Vegetable Soup such a decided addition 
to your luncheon or dinner. It is really in the skilled and 
finished blending that the Campbell’s chefs display the 
master-hand. To taste this soup is to know that fine soup- 
making is an Art! 
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When snow is deep and drifts are steep 
I wear my biggest shoes. 
But my best fun is when I’m done, 


For Campbell’s then I choose. 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


Annual Sale 


Household Linens 


Send for Catalog 
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Special Price Reductions 
during January only 
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the big old trees which surrounded it. The tiny 
village came in sight. A dog barked at the gate 
of a cottage garden full of stocks, hollyhocks, 
nasturtiums. The country postman passed on 
his bicycle. Then the blue car turned to the 
right between two low white gate-posts, 
swung round sharply to the left of a sun-dial, 
and drew up before the Lutyens front of a red 
brick house with a porch and stone pillars. 

The church clock struck seven. 

In the square drawing-room with its Italian 
furniture, its black paneled walls, its window 
curtains the color of a cardinal’s hat, Strick- 
land found his hostess by the side of a blazing 
wood fire, with belated tea ready for him if he 
wanted it. With her were Mrs. Ingleton, a 
tall, handsome woman, not unlike Britannia, 
and two men; Arthur Liggan, known in Lon- 
don as “the intellectual stock-broker,” a thin, 
wiry, brown man, with thick white hair, short 
w hite beard, and unusually bright and intelli- 
gent eyes, and Barclay Carrow of the F. O., 
about thirty, large, sallow, with black hair 
parted in the middle, long-fingered hard hands, 
melancholy eyes, and a quiet manner, which 
partially concealed a sometimes severe clever- 
ness. 

Minnie Laparais, about forty years old, 
dressed badly, yet always looked distin- 
guished. had practically no manners, yet was 
obviously a thorough lady, was almost too 
unselfconscious, very human, very keen, and 
extraordinarily kind to those she liked. 
Those whom she didn’t like she seldom seemed 
She didn’t attack them; she 
They didn’t appre- 


to be aware of. 
just forgot about them 
ciate it. 

After tea Mrs. Laparais said, ‘‘ You'll see 
Vivienne Armitage at dinner. You are next 
to her. Dick has been out on the marshes 
after wild duck, and may be a minute late. 
You know how careless he is. We sha’n’t 
wait for him. I'll show you your room.” 


ND, very casually, she showed it to Strick- 
land and went away with her “‘ what does 
it matter?” walk. 

Strickland’s clothes had all been put out, 
and he dressed quickly. Dinner was at half 
past eight. Soon after a quarter past eight 
he went down-stairs and opened the drawing- 
room door. 

A tall woman was standing alone by the 
fireplace with her back to him. She had on a 
black dress. Her hair was snow-white. 
Hearing the door she looked round. It was 
the woman who had cried so terribly in the 
railway carriage on the way from Paris to 
Calais. Strickland recognized her at once. 
But he didn’t know whether or not she recog- 
nized him. He was inclined to think she did 
not, for she showed absolutely no sign of 
recollection of him. No sudden movement 
betrayed surprise. Her face was absolutely 
non-committal. She just looked at him 
politely, tranquilly, a little coldly perhaps, 
not speaking but ready to speak, not smiling, 
but ready to smile if necessary. 

Strickland shut the door, came up to the 
fire, and introduced himself. 

“You are Mrs. Armitage?” he said. 
“Tea.” 

“Mrs. Laparais told me I should meet you. 
I believe you live in Paris.’ 

He could not resist saying that, though, on 
reflection, he thought it would, perhaps, have 
been more delicate if he had avoided the 
remark. 

“Yes,” she said. “I am a _ Parisian- 
American. I hope you don’t dislike the type? 
I believe some English people find it trying.” 

“I hope I am not so insular.’ 

The rest of the party came in, Mrs. La- 
parais and Dick last of all. 

Then they went in to dinner. 

Dick Laparais’ chief claim to distinction was 
as a player of games. He had evidently been 
born to do astonishing things with balls; 
cricket balls, tennis balls, golf balls, racquet 
balls, footballs. He could always get the 
better of a ball. So he was famous and be- 
loved throughout all England. He was a 
dear fellow, too, not a bit conceited about his 
prowess, indeed, decidedly modest and at 
times when he beat other fellows 
to love on his own hard court, or bowled men 
out first ball middle stump on his own cricket 
ground. 

“Chance!” he would say. “All chance! 
My dear chap, the luck was with me.” 

How could he help being loved, in England, 
the paradise of balls and players with balls? 

Ay person he was short, deep in the chest, 
muscular yet extraordinarily quick on his feet, 
bald, rosy and beaming, with large ears, a 
round nose and a small, determined mouth. 
Someone had said of him, “‘ He simply seethes 
with vitality!” And it was true. Of course, 
he had had “good luck” on the marshes, and 
had brought home several brace of wild duck. 

“Dick always seems to have luck with the 
birds,” observed Minnie Laparais casually. 

“He happens to be an exceptionally good 
shot,”” murmured Barclay Carrow to Mrs. 
Ingleton. ‘I don’t believe in luck.” 








They began an argument on that subject. 


It presently spread, and everyone was asked 
to give an opinion on the matter. When 
Mrs. Armitage’ s turn came she said, ‘I believe 
in evil chance.” 

““Well then—in good luck, too—eh?”’ said 
Dick Laparais, in his loud, rather throaty 
voice. 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Mrs. 
Armitage. 

As she spoke, rather softly, her dark eyes 
happened to meet the eyes of Strickland, who 
was sitting beside her, and he surprised—or 
believed that he surprised—in them a furtive 
expression, which was gone almost instantly. 

‘Perhaps she did recognize me!” he said to 
himself. 


ND he was conscious of a slight thrill, 

He discerned in Mrs. Armitage a surrep- 
titious character, mingled of strength and per- 
haps of the weakness which often goes with 
passion, that generous monster which gives 
away too much. Her defenses seemed per- 
fect, yet—he had reason to know it—she was 
subject to storms which could sweep them 
away ina moment. Behind her austere mask 
there lay burning fire. Perhaps, of all her 
companions in the long white dining-room, 
only he guessed that she was one of those im- 
mensely deceptive women who spend half 
their time sitting alone with their secrets, in 
the peopled solitude inexorably created for 
them as a dwelling place by character. 

He wondered just how much she hated him, 
if she recognized him. For he felt that she 
must hate him. Hadn’t he seen her soul 
practically naked? That was surely unfor- 
givable. There could be no possibility of 
friendship between such a waman, full of 
reserves and sensitiveness, and peeping Tom. 

When his eyes met hers now, he felt they 
were looking guilty. 

But she seemed to notice nothing. 

She talked agreeably and with serene self- 
possession. There was nothing American in 
her voice or her way of putting things. She 
was evidently cultivated, slightly critical, 
quite pleasantly sure of herself, yet without 
arrogance. He found out that she had been 
brought up in Paris and knew very little ‘of 
America. 

““My husband loved France,” she said. 
“His mother was French. *And so, oddly 
enough, was mine. Our blood was all mixed 
up. 
“Many people think that it is an advan- 
tage,” said Strickland. 

‘Well, I don’t,” she replied. ‘“‘I think it a 
disadvantage to possess two strong strains of 
blood differing tremendously the one from the 
other. It may make for intelligence possibly, 
but it also makes for fever.” 

“Fever! But—dare I say it?—you look 
very tranquil,” said Strickland. 

There was just a touch of the lightest irony 
in his voice. 

‘Fevers die out when the hair turns white,” 
she said. 

“IT don’t think so. The fires of a human 
temperament, I fancy, burn even on the edge 
of the grave,” said Strickland. ‘And besides, 
you are young.” 

He lowered his voice in saying that. At 
that moment he felt that somehow, during 
dinner, a sort of understanding had been 
established between him and his neighbor. 

And that night, when he was up in his bed- 
room, he said to himself, “I believe we shall 
speak of the j journey we made together from 
Paris to Calais.” 

They had played bridge all the evening. 
He and his partner, Mrs. Ingleton, had lost 
to Mrs. Armitage and Dick Laparais. When 
they got up from the table Dick had said, 
“Ah, well, Mrs. Armitage and I had all the 
luck of the cards.” 

And then he had actually been banal enough 
to add the everlasting, ‘“‘Lucky at cards, un- 
lucky in love!” 

Mrs. Armitage had said nothing. But 
Strickland had noticed that immediately after 
he had spoken the tiresome words Laparais 
had fallen silent and had looked oddly em- 
barrassed—rather like a well-meaning boy 
who had said the wrong thing. 

“Was it the tragedy of an unfaithful hus- 
band and one of those inexorable loves of 
which only women are capable?” Strickland 
thought, as he got into bed. 


N FRIDAY morning Strickland, Mrs. 
Ingleton, Barclay Carrow and Laparais 
played tennis on the hard court. Mrs. 
Laparais was in the house and about the 
village. (She was nearly always busy and 
never made a fuss about it.) Arthur Liggan 
and Mrs. Armitage went for a walk. After 
lunch Strickland suggested to Mrs. Armitage 
a stroll about the garden, but she said she had 
some letters to write, and Mrs. Laparais 
offered to come with him. Later there was 
going to be more tennis. 
“How do you like Nellie Armitage?” asked 
Mrs. Laparais, as they walked over the stone 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Nor every woman has that flawless 
beauty of face which artists long to paint. 
But every woman can have attractive 
hands—hands that are pleasant to look at, 
and touch. The kind of hands that fas- 
, tidious men love to watch among the tea 
aed things, or fluttering about in other dainty 
": feminine tasks. 


You can have hands like this, even 

though you have not developed their full 

, i beauty in the past. Just a few Cutex mani- 

1 be cures, and you will note an amazing 
é change. 

Ww That is because Cutex manicuring keeps 


your hands so perfectly groomed—your 
nails beautifully shaped and polished, the 
cuticle free from ragged edges, hangnails, 
and all discoloration. 


And it is so magically quick! You just 
dip an orange-wood stick wrapped with 


















Don’t Cut the Cuticle 


Never use scissors to trim the cuticle. 

Not only does cutting thicken and coarsen ~ 

the cuticle, but it is really dangerous 

—for infections often come from the a 

little cuts made by scissors that penetrate , 

to living tissue. The Cutex way of 7), 

manicuring is the safe way. Cutex ty Be 

# Cuticle Remover (a cleansing, antiseptic x, x en 

a | liquid developed by Science for the right a 

“4° care of the nails) loosens adhering ; 

Y cuticle from the nails, frees them from 
hangnails, and surplus cuticle. Endorsed 
by doctors and nurses. Recommended 
by beauty experts. Price 35c. 


? Northam Warren, Dept. H-1 I enclose 12¢ for Min~ i 

Maker f Cut iature Set containing : 

; dmaners Of Unrex enough CUTEX prod- : 

Cutex Five-minute Set $1 00 : 114 W. 17th St., New York City, N.Y. ucts for six manicures. : 

’ ? : : 
This new Cutex Set brings you the manicuring essen- — 

tials, all together in the handiest form—Cutex Cuticle > x ccniaue cuvebhdaviackenneseeshabeneesduuabieiunseniduabiiereeneastpichightonsddainuiciut 

Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, in full size : Street 


packages, with orange stick and package of emery 
boards. Other Cutex Sets are the “Compact Set,” the 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE MANICURE 
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“Traveling Set,” and the “Boudoir Set,” priced at 60c, SERA noone Ser Beene GE ne cme neeneneen 
$1.50 and $3.00 respectively. i. 


Pretty, well-kept hands 


How you can have them 


cotton in Cutex Cuticle Remover (a cleans- 
ing, antiseptic liquid developed by Science 
for the care of the nails), work it under 
the nail tips and around the base of the 
nails, gently pressing back the cuticle. 
Then, rinse the finger tips in water, and 
wipe of the loosened flakes of dead skin 
and surplus cuticle. Every trace of stain 
will be gone from the nails, the cuticle will 
be prettily curved, smooth, lovely and un- 
broken. 


Then, for that jewel-like finish 
which Cutex Polishes alone can give 


In the marvelous Cutex Polishes, you have choice 
of five—the cake, stick, paste, powder and liquid 
forms, all giving a brilliant and lasting lustre. 
The new Powder Polish is practically instan- 
taneous. Just a few strokes of the nails across 
the palm give you a dazzling finish which is as 
quickly renewed. The new Cutex Liquid Polish 
dries instantly and leaves a delicately tinted lustre 
that lasts a week. 
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Send for Miniature Set 


—only 12 cents 
Fill out the coupon below, and mail it to-day 
with 12c in coins or stamps for attractive 
Miniature Set containing trial sizes of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex Powder 
Polish, Cutex Liquid Polish, Cutex Cuticle 
Cream, emery board, and manicure stick, 
enough for six manicures, Address Noriuam 
Warren, Dept. H-1, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York, or, if you live in Canada, Deft. 
H-1, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 


Mail this Coupon with 12c to-day 
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path under the pergola towards the swimming- 

Ol. 

Pe Strickland, who now believed that Mrs. 
Armitage had made up her mind to avoid 
being alone with him during the visit, an- 
swered, 

“T scarcely know her yet.” 

After a moment he added, 

“T should think she is a rather difficult 
woman to know.” 

“You never met her in Paris, I suppose?” 
said Mrs. Laparais casually. 

“T have never seen her about Paris,” re- 
turned Strickland. As he spoke he saw his 
hostess’s large gray eyes resting upon him, 
and he was moved to add, 

“Did you think I had?” 

*T don’t know why, but during dinner last 
night it came into my head that perhaps you 
had seen Nellie Armitage before.” 

‘“‘Did she say so?”’ said Strickland. 

“Oh, no. But I didn’t speak about it to 
her.” 

They walked on for a moment, passed 
through a tall, iron gateway and came to the 
swimming-pool. There, on the stone coping 
which edged it, they stood still. 

The motionless water was now discolored. 
Dead leaves floated on its surface. Water 
insects straggled across it. The trees which 
drooped over the end where the diving board 
projected from the bank above the deepest 
part were yellow and brown, and reminded 
Strickland of a withered old woman’s face. 


| It was difficult to think that this pool a few 


weeks ago had called men to swimming, had 
been clear and green and inviting. Now it 
looked sad, even almost repellent. 

“‘T have seen Mrs. Armitage before,” said 
Strickland now, gazing at the water. “But 
I’m not positive that she knows it.” 

“Ves?” said Mrs. Laparais. 

“But I had never spoken to her till last 
night. About two years ago I traveled with 
her in the express from Paris to Calais. Her 
appearance struck me; perhaps because of 
her white hair. For her face looks young.” 

“‘ She is youngish—about thirty, Ithink. I 
wonder if she re members you. 

“I’m not sure. 

“T think she does.” 

“Good Heavens! Why?” 

“T don’t know. Would you like to see my 
white Leghorns?” 

They went through a gateway into a field 
and came to a large chicken run. 


“They are certainly beauties,” said Strick- 


| jand. 


They talked for a few minutes about the 
chickens, then went on into the big kitchen 
garden. 

“Has Mrs. Armitage been a widow long?” 
asked Strickland presently. 

“Rather more than two years. Her hus- 


| band died suddenly—I think it was in the 


month of August. Was she in black when 
you saw her in the train?” 
“Yes, but not in deep mourning.” 

“‘T don’t think she ever wore mourning for 
him. I believe they got on very badly to- 
gether. Probably it was a relief to her when 
he died. I don’t know exactly where the 
fault lay. But people who have known her 
much longer than I have say that she used to 
be very fiery and to have a tremendous tem- 
per. I only met her after her husband's 
death, and I have never seen a sign of it. 
She seems to me to have supreme self-control. 
I cannot imagine her being out of temper. 
Can you?’ 

“IT don’t know. You see, I scarcely know 
her. What are those?’ 

“That's spinach.” 

“‘ Does—does Mrs. Armitage know about 
me?” 

‘About you and Jeanne? 
“Ves. 
Mrs. Laparais nodded. 
“She has met Jeanne in Paris.” 
“In Paris? I didn’t know Jeanne was 
there. 

‘Tt seems she is.” 

“Hullo! What about some more tennis?” 

Dick Laparais std0d before them racquet in 
hand, red, beaming, looking 2lmost as eager 
as a spaniel who sees his master walking 
towards a gun case. 

“Mrs. Ingleton’s on the lawn already.” 

“Right you are!”’ said Strickland. 

And he went off to get his racquet. 


GTRICKLAND did not play his best game 
that afternoon. He found it difficult to 
concentrate. Many of his volleys went wide, 
and not a few of his forehand drives were held 
up by the net. Dick Laparais, who, with 
Liggan, opposed him and Mrs. Ingleton, re- 
marked at the close of play that he and Liggan 


had had all the luck of the game. But Strick. 
land, with a glance at Mrs. Armitage, who 
had been watching the struggle from a garden 
chair in the company of her hostess, said, 

“Not a bit of it. I’m quite off color this 
afternoon. I ought to go on my knees to Mrs, 
Ingleton.” 

“You did play badly,” said she, with a 
good-natured smile. “But you should have 
seen me at Eastbourne this year. I couldn’t 
hit a ball right. And two days before I could 
almost have stood up to the Lenglen. You 
were thinking of something else.”’ 

And she strode off cheerfully towards the 
house. 

“What were you thinking of?” asked Mrs. 
Laparais. 

But Strickland gave an evasive answer and 
ran in to have a bath and change. 

When he came down again Arthur Liggan 
tackled him on an important financial ques- 
tion, and then Laparais suggested they should 
get in an hour on the marshes with guns before 
dark. The motor would “run them down” 
in a jiffy, and the birds were simply asking to 
be killed. Strickland opened his mouth to 
refuse, but shut it again when he saw his 
friend’s face. One couldn’t refuse such an 
expression. 

Dick’s “hour” meant shooting till the 
night was too black around them for them to 
distinguish a bird from a tree. They were 
even late for dinner. 

That evening Strickland sat between his 
hostess and Mrs. Ingleton. After dinner 
Laparais begged him to play bridge, which 
Mrs. Armitage refused to play with the plea 
of having a slight headache, and when the 
women went up to bed Strickland had found 
no opportunity of a quiet word with her. 


’ 


E DID not sit up very late that night 

with the men, but when he went to his 
bedroom he found a wood fire burning, and 
he resolved to smoke a last pipe “‘up the 
chimney.” Minnie Laparais wouldn’t mind. 
She never seemed to mind anything men did. 
That was why they all liked her. He got into 
his dressing- -gown and slippers, lit his pipe 
and sat down in an armchair. 

And he sat there smoking till two, although 
he was decidedly tired. Perhaps he was too 
tired to leave his armchair and get into bed. 

He slept till very late the next morning, 
disgracefully late. It was half past ten when 
he went down the broad staircase to break- 
fast. Just as he came into the long cor- 
ridor from which most of the sitting-rooms 
opened he heard the purr of a motor 
car, Dick Laparais’ genial voice crying out 
“‘Good-by! Too bad! Too bad! Sorry 
you're going!” the toot of a horn, then the 
diminishing noise of a car in swift movement. 
Finally there was silence. 

So one of the party had left—on a Saturday! 

He knew at once who it was, and when 
Laparais met him at the door of the breakfast 
room with, “‘Isn’t it too bad? Mrs. Armitage 
has had a letter obliging her to go back to 
town. London on a Sunday! Poor woman! 
I pity her. She asked me to say good-by to 
you for her. Come along! You must be as 
hungry as a hunter after all that exercise yes- 
terday. We'll see who has the luck at tennis 
to-day—” he simply shrugged his shoulders. 

Dear old Laparais! He was a splendid 
fellow, but really— 

‘*T’'ll play up to-day, old chap, never fear!” 
he said, after a moment. (One must live up 
to a fellow’s character when he’s your host 
and the kindest fellow on earth.) 

And that day Strickland played ferociously, 
his best, and won the approval even of Mrs. 
Ingleton, who was ever chary of praise, but 
whose stalwart appearance and Britannia- 
like mien seemed to demand the last ounce 
of effort from everyone who played with her, 
or against her. 

After tea that day Laparais came up to the 
armchair in which Strickland was lounging 
by the fire. : 

“Well. old chap, what do you say to another 
hour with the birds? Bob’s in the hall bark- 
ing himself into a fit by the guns.” 

(Bob was Laparais’ brown spaniel.) 

““All right!” began Strickland mechani- 
cally, almost hypnotized by the eager, dog.ike 
expression on the beaming face which im- 
pended above him. 

Then a sudden revulsion seemed to take 
hold of him, almost as if by the throat. 

““Why the devil should I say ‘yes’ to every- 
thing? I won’t. Damn it, I will not!” 

He had already half got up out of his 
chair. Now he dropped back. 

““My dear fellow, I’ve played so hard to- 
day that I’m quite on a rough edge. I really 

(Continued on page 88) 


Are you going to have a dog for your country house 
next summer? _ Better get him now so that he’ll know 
you and won’t trot off somewhere when he has the open 


country luring him on. 


Frank Dole of the Bagar 


Dog Department will get you just the dog you want. 
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In your own mind you instinctively 


award a high place to Packard. 


The thought of Packard comes first, and in- 
stantly, when the finest cars are discussed. 


The name of Packard leaps to your 
lips when you are seeking a synonym 
for the best. 


These instincts, intuitions and impressions 
of yours can be trusted. 


They can be trusted because they are 
true—and because your mental process 


in regard to Packard is the almost uni- 
versal process. 


Packard has passed into the inner life of 
the nation and taken a permanent place 
in literature as symbolic of pre-eminence. 


Nothing that we might say of Packard 
could possibly compare with this spon- 
taneous, almost unconscious, and well- 
nigh unanimous tribute. 


Trust your own thoughts of Packard— 
they will lead you to unalloyed satisfaction. 
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think I’ ll lie low if you won't think me a molly- 
coddle.’ 

Dick Laparais’ face fell fora moment. It 
was very difficult for him to realize that any 
man had ever had enough exercise. But in an 
instant he beamed again. 

“Of course! Of course! Keep quict! 
Perhaps—I'll do the same. Eh, Minnie? 

A loud, though distant, barking was heard. 

“Poor old Bob! ’Pon my soul I don’t like 
to disappoint the dog. Eh?” 

He hesitated. His wife smiled. Nobody 
said anything. 

“Well, Pu—Tll just go for half an hour, only 
to keep poor old Bob in health, you know. A 
dog needs exercise. I hate to see a dog going 
to pieces for lack of exercise. Eh?” 

He was gone. Minnie Laparais laughed 
heartily, and somehow there was love in her 
laughter. 

“Poor old Dick! Isn’t it sad to be the 
victim of a dog?” she said. 

And then she rang for the tea to be taken 
away. 

“Have a game of billiards?” said Mrs. 
A ing to Arthur Liggan. “Just a couple 
of hundred up? 

“Certainly. I shall be delighted. But 
you'll beat me. You are worse than Laparais. 
You beat me at every game, even at spilikens.” 

“Now, that isn’t true. I’ve never really 
studied spilikens.” 

“Don’t!” said Liggan. “You’d become 
English champion in a day.” 

They went off together amicably. 

Barclay Carrow sat for a little while, to 
save appearances, as Strickland decided. He 
never did the wrong thing, not even in an 
examination. They talked of books. Mrs. 
Laparais was an ardent reader. Then they 
spoke of people. 

Presently Carrow said, “What a singular 
charm your departed friend has.” 

“Nellie Armitage! I think so too. Yet 
she makes little effort to please.” 

“T dislike all social effort that is ap- 
parent.’ 

“So do I. But perhaps because I am in- 
capable of it. I know I am often horribly 
rude by being too passive. Dick calls me 
‘the unselfconscious jelly-fish,’ that is, of 
course, when I get among the wrong lot. I 
lose my voice with a bore. A country garden 
party has exactly the same effect upon me as 
a bad attack of laryngitis.” 

“That is carrying things rather far. Isn’t 
it, Strickland?” 

“Yes. But even that is better than having 
an acute attack of social shy steria, which so 
many of us are subject to.’ 

“Nellie Armitage never has that. How 
quiet and still she is! And yet I never find 
her dull.’ 

“T thirk I know why that is,” said Carrow, 
getting out of his chair. 

“Why?” 

“Because on her hearth a fire is always 
burning.” 


ITHOUT making any excuse he went 

slowly out of the room. 

“Do you agree?” said Mrs. Laparais, when 
the door shut behind him. 

“Ves,” said Strickland. 

“Tt may be so. I don’t know Nellie Armi- 
tage really well. I don’t know anyone who 
aoes. 

“IT am sorry she went so suddenly,” said 
Strickland. 

“So am I. 

He fidgeted for a moment, hesitating 
w —— to say acertain thing or not. Finally 
he said, “I have a ridiculous idea that she 
went because of me. 

“Because of you! Why should she?” 
“Perhaps she didn’t like meeting me.” 
Mrs. Laparais asked no questions. She 

only leaned forward and said in her self-pos- 
sessed and rather deep voice, 

“I feel like telling you something. Before 
Nellie Armitage went she asked me for your 
L ondon address. 

“For my—how very odd! But perhaps 

. does she know Jeanne well?” 

“T have no idea. When I told her a man 
called Henry Strickland was coming she said, 
‘Is he separated from his wife?’ I said you 
were. Then she said, ‘Is she called Jeanne?’ 
I said she was.” 

‘And then—then 

“Then she merely said, ‘I have met her in 
Paris.’ 

‘And that was all?” 

“That was all. She never alluded to you 
again. 

‘Perhaps she—I dare say she thinks I have 
behaved like a brute.’ 

“‘T dare say she does,” said Mrs. Laparais 
calmly. ‘She may be a feminist.” 

“Oh, J don’t think so! I don’t know, of 
| course.’ 

“No more do I. 
address.” 

And she changed the conversation, without 
taking the trouble to try to find a bridge from 

| one subject to another. 


” 





Anyhow, she has your 


Strickland left Denbury House early on 
Monday morning. He traveled up to 
town with Arthur Liggan and Barclay Car- 
row, and they agreed that they had had a 
pleasant time. Carrow, however, added, “in 
spite of the abrupt defection of by far the most 
interesting member of our party.” They dis- 
cussed Mrs. Armitage amiably. Arthur Lig- 
gan, although he had never met her before, 
had heard a good deal about her. The rami- 
fications of his acquaintanceship with all 
manner of people were so extensive that he 
had heard a good deal about almost everyoue 
above a certain level in Europe. Carrow 
showed interest in this hearsay and edged 
Liggan into talk. The most striking fact 
which emerged from Liggan’s report was this: 
that there was an extraordinarily marked 
difference between Mrs. Armitage married 
and Mrs. Armitage widowed. 


66 HEY all tell me so,” he asserted, 
stroking his silky white little beard. 

“They?” questioned Carrow, cocking up 
his left eyebrow in a manner difficult of 
achievement by any but a Foreign Office 
man. 

“People who know her in Paris. Armitage 
was very rich and knew all the American 
Colony there, and most of the best French 
people, barring the Jews.” 

nd what is the difference between Mrs. 
Armitage the wife, and Mrs. Armitage veuve?” 

“Some such difference as one notices be- 
tween a volcano and an Alpine snow peak,” 
said Liggan. 

‘€ A volcano in activity or an extinct volcano?” 
“Oh, the former, very much the former.’ 
“Does Mrs. Armitage suggest an Alpine 

peak to you, Strickland?” said Carrow. 

“Not altogether. But she is more like that 
than like an active volcano. She suggests to 
me great self-possession, great self-control.” 

“And she was, I understand, noted for her 
lack of self-control,” said Liggan. ‘She and 
her husband used to have tremendous rows. 
I believe the Armitage rows were almost no- 
torious in their set. But since his death she 
has seemed another woman.” 

“Probably she married the wrong man and 
has only known happiness since she got rid of 
him. Armitage may have been an irritant. 
And it must be exquisite to lay an irritant to 
rest in the grave, or to place the ashes of an 
irritant reverently in a pretty little urn. Mrs. 
Armitage may have known that joy. Call no 
woman happy till she is a widow. Hullo! 
Ashford and the papers!” 


T CHARING CROSS they separated, and 
Strickl: ind was free. 

He often enjoyed a country-house visit, but 
he was generally glad when it wasover. Even 
the most delightful country house had a faint 
flavor of the cage for Strickland—after two 
or three days. 

Tree! He got a taxi and drove to his house. 
It was a very charming and well arranged, 
though quite small house, and he had never 
lived in it with Jeanne. So it possessed no 
tragic memories for him. Nevertheless, he 
thought it looked almost drearily empty as 
he carried his kit bag into the hall and put it 
down. He spoke a few words to Ellen, his 
parlor maid, and to his housekeeper, Mrs. Fry, 
ran through the letters that were lying on the 
hall table, then went off to the City. 

It was a mercy to have plenty of work. 

About five that day he was walking home 
by the river-side. 

In the country he had thrown off the de- 
pressing effect which autumn had had upon 
him. Laparais had kept him very busy. 
And at Denbury he had seldom been alone. 
But now again he felt his loneliness acutely 
and the soft, and yet heavy, depression of the 
season flowed over him. 

And so Jeanne was in Paris! And the 
woman of the railway carriage knew her. 
Strickland wondered how intimate the 
acquaintance between the two women was 
and what Jeanne had said about him. For 
no doubt she had spoken about him to Mrs 
Armitage. The latter, he felt sure, had left 
Denbury because he was there. Nevertheless, 
she had asked for his address. She must then 
surely intend to write to him, or perhaps to 
see him again. Her going away so abruptly, 
and her asking for his address, seemed to him, 
in consideration of the two facts, to show a 
contradictory mind and disposition. But 
then all interesting, all really attractive 
women were contradictory. Jeanne had been 
contradictory. He remembered, when they 
were engaged, that he had often been taken 
aback by her apparently opposing moods. 
And after their marriage he had not always 
understood her. And he doubted whether 
she had ever understood him, although she 
had certainly loved him, even with violence. 
Violence! There had always been a certain 
violence in their relation to one another, in 
their intimate intercourse. Perhaps that fact 
had lain at the root-of their disagreement 
which had ended in rupture. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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host. He danced with all the women except 
Jean. This neglect was not premeditated. It 
was not easy even to approach Jean. She was 
an exquisite dancer and there was something 
about her dancing attitude. ... ever so 
lightly she seemed to rest in her partner’s 
arms. Her flesh was velvet. It gave to the 
touch like velvet. She never Jacked partners. 
And to-night when she was like some thick- 
petaled, dew-spattered orchid, its chalice 
filled with a heady wine, partners swarmed. 
Just to look at her across the room set Marr’s 
pulses to pounding again. 


E DANCED again with Reba. Reba was 

enjoying herself; at least, he felt a kind 
of excitement vibrate through the clean-cut 
grace of her movements. All the evening she 
had shown an activity almost fever-driven. 
She dashed from guest to guest. She talked 
a great deal and laughed more often and more 
ringingly than he had ever heard her. A per- 
petual color—too red to. be becoming— 
stained her cheeks. Reba was not beautiful, 
nor handsome, nor pretty even . . . but she 
made the best of her looks. She was as 
blonde as a Swede, a little sharp-nosed, with 
a great wad of tow-colored hair which nobody 
but she could have managed so well. She 
was at her best in severely-cut clothes. For 
some reason, this had always seemed to Marr 
an indication of “class.” He liked the set 
of her slim, delicately-squared shoulders and 
he had always enjoyed watching the effect of 
her graceful authoritative carriage on by- 
standers when they passed through hotel- 
lobbies and theater-foyers. 

“You're pleased, Reba?” he questioned 
perfunctorily. 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted absently, “it’s 
everything I’ve dreamed and planned.” 

“You'll be happy here,” he went on at hap- 
hazard, his eye trying to avoid catching on 
Jean. 

““Oh, yes, I suppose so,” she answered with 
a sudden listlessness. She paused. “It’s 
exactly what I’ve always wanted. You 
know that.” Emphasis, a little forced, dis- 
persed the languor of her manner. “D'm 
glad we waited so long because we found the 
perfect place. Sometimes I still wonder 
about the plastering. Yet it’s like the 
Fiesole villas.”” She concluded quite as much 
at random as he. 

He persisted with the conversation—the 
smallest change in the matrimonial mint. 
And he felt Reba spurring herself to a vivacity 
she could not quite attain. But at times, his 
gaze, rebel to his will, would search out that 
fleeting flame of female flesh, the face reduced 
to a perfection of olive oval by waves, meticu- 
lously symmetrical, of dusky hair; the im- 
mense, luminous metallic eyes; the teeth that 
glittered with a kind of pearly phospho- 
rescence within the incisive warmth of her 
lips. 

Gradually a subconscious unease flowed 
over into his conscious mind, made him 
fidget between dances. Had he made 
plain all the details of their meeting in that 
hurried monologue? Jean had a maddening 
sieve-mindedness. That irresponsibility was 
a part of her delicious femininity. But no 
woman was so little to be depended on for 
punctuality. And once or twice she had 
made mistakes i in their rendezvous which had 
resulted in tiresome mix-ups .. . quarrels 
. . . He could not now be sure, even if she 
had heard, that she had noted. Fifteen 
tedious, fruitless minutes, he spent stalking 
her. Then in the dining-room, he suddenly 
found her at his elbow, helped her to chicken 
aspic . poured claret cup . 

“Listen, Jean,” he murmured, “and get it! 
To-night at the Tarrytown station. Not 
Ossining, or Yonkers! Tarrytown! Tarry- 
town! Tarrytown! Send your car ahead to 
the city. Ill pick you up as soon as I can 
and take you into town. Boat, eleven, day 
after to-morrow. Hullo, Monty . « « 
what’s this I hear you’ re saying about the 
paper situation... 

He plunged into a discussion of the possi- 
bilities in the manufacture of paper from dead 
forest foliage. It covered the flush as of flung 
wine which stained Jean’s cheek, the sudden 
flicker as of a lighted victory fire which 
starred her eyes. She whirled off with Cun- 


ningham Dowde. 


MINUTE after the last guest left, Marr 

was in his chamber, changing into travel- 
ing clothes, throwing things into the big 
black bag on the bed, making the feverish 
last-minute preparation. After an interval 
the door opened and Reba entered. 

She had taken off her green and gold gown. 
She wore a slim close negligée, long enough in 
the back to trail a narrow glistening tail, but 
short enough in front to show bedroom shoes 
in a high medieval cut, of crimson and gold 
brocade, edged with dark fur. Her braid— 
in the flare the lights made it seem<d of silver 
—hung to her knees. 

“Hullo!” Marr said. And then to cover a 
swift sense of embarrassment, “Why didn’t 


you wear that rig to-night? You'd have 
made a sensation.” 

Reba inserted her knifelike slimness be- 
tween the big black bag he was packing and 
the polished foot-board. She pulled her 
braid forward; drew herself into a comforta- 
ble position, her feet together on the bed in 
front of her, her hands clasping her humped 
knees. 

“Tt’s my misfortune to look best in the 
things I can’t wear to dinner-parties,’’ she 
admitted. “How long will you be gone, 
Clay?” 

“Can’t say,” Marr answered with perfect 
truth. “You'll hear before I get home,’’ he 
continued, also with truth. 

Reba did not appear to be listening. Her 
eyes were brilliantly intent, but they followed 
his movements. ‘Here,’ she exclaimed sud- 
denly, “‘you’re not doing that right. These 
things can be folded smaller. Let me.’’ Her 
long, swiftly adjusting white hands flicked 
deftly in and out among the mélange of shirts 
and pajamas, brushes and ties in the bag. 
Marr turned to make a last survey of the 
room. When his look came back, she had 
made space for the extra things he held in 
his hands. She took them from him, com- 
pressed them neatly, inserted them in crevices 
incredibly slender. 

“Anything more?” she asked. And at his 
brief negative, she closed the bag and locked 
it. Mechanically he placed the key she 
handed him in his pocket; took up his 


coat. 

“How helpless you are without Hibbard,” 
Reba commented absently. ‘He’s the best 
man you ever had. It’s too bad he couldn’t 
be here to-night.” 


IBBARD, discharged that afternoon with 

a substantial present, was, Marr reflected 
with a pang, quite the best man he had ever 
had. But he could not take Hibbard with him. 
For a long time now he would not want to 
have about anything or anybody that recalled 
the past. And into Hibbard’s cold, clifflike 
expressionless mask, he would read what 
volumes of ironic comment! In England 
there would be hundreds of uninformed, 
unsuspecting Hibbards hungry for such a 


job. 

Then Hibbard flashed out of his mind and 
Reba leaped into it. Suddenly he felt there 
was a new air about her . . . softness... 
a wistfulness. . . . She was still sitting on 
the bed with her hands clasped upon 
her knees. He observed that, the first 
time in years, she was wearing her wedding- 
ring 

Tisiestiene I wish—” Reba began un- 
certainly and paused. 

For an instant he was conscious of a hor- 
rible embarrassment. Could it be possible 
that Reba was becoming demonstrative .. . 
after five years... . / A kind of horror suc- 
ceeded his embarrassment that on the night 
of his flight with Jean . . 

But after all he was mistaken. Reba was 
concluding in the coolest of accents, “‘“—that 
I hadn’t chosen such dark chintzes”—was 
asking if he liked the room. 

Of course he liked it, he answered her. And 
he gazed with a convincing effect of one mak- 
ing a closer scrutiny about its deep-colored, 
well-ordered spaciousness. 

There were in it all the things he had stipu- 
lated: no pictures, no bric-a-brac; big, easy 
furniture; a wide bed with the hard pillows 
he liked; a shelf beside it with the latest 
books and magazines; floor-plugs everywhere 
and a perambulating lamp. And then— 
Reba was a mistress of the art of comfort— 
a screen of glass and silver between the fire 
and the chaise longue. 

“Well!” His overcoat had been hanging 
slackly over his arm. He pulled himself to- 
gether, picked up his bag. ‘Good night, 
Reba. I guess I'll be on my way.” 


REBA came to upright with a single impulse 
of her slim body. Her braid slipped back- 
wards, oscillated for a moment like a silver 
pendulum on the satin background of her 
negligée. 

“Good night, Clay,” she said ogg 
and to his surprise swept over to his side, 
kissed him. For an instant, memory irrele- 
vantly surprised him with the ghost of a 
thrill. The first time he kissed Reba he had 
found it pleasurable to have to bend so little 
his six-feet-three of height. 

Another moment and the big, black car 
was flowing as supplely as any serpent 
over the undulations of the drive, was turning 
into the Albany Post Road. Crisp moonlight 
still made a sparkling marble of the snow. 
The river starred his right with lines of light. 
It seemed to him that half his life shelved 
off and dropped soundlessly into some enor- 
mous time-abyss as he swung towards Tarry- 
town station. And yet as he unfolded the 
rugs in preparation for Jean, he thought 
swiftly and vividly of the past. To his great 
surprise his eyes were wet. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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\ Let us send you our newest and most at- 

t tractive booklet-—‘*‘Beauty Land’”’— which 
explains the merits of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Simply mail a brief re- 
quest to the A. S. Hinds Co. at Portland, 
Maine, and this pretty booklet will come 
to you in a few days. 


If you’ll just try this wonderful cream for 
some of the purposes described we are 
very sure you will soon give it prefer- 
ence, because that is what so many other 
nice looking ladies have been doing all 
these years past. 


It is the purity and refinement and grati- 
fiying effect of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream that have gained for it such a re- 
markable nation-wide and world-wide pa- 
tronage. It is good for everybody in your 
home,—grown-ups and kiddies, Father 
and brother like it after shaving and to 
keep their hands smooth and good looking. 
It prevents as well as heals the chapping. 


HINDS WEEK-END BOX 


makes a very useful gift and costs only 50c 
postpaid, or at your dealer’s. It contains 
those essentials for the comfort and attrac- 
tiveness of the face and hands. Trial size, 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, Cold 
and Disappearing Cream, Soap, Talc and 
Face Powder. 





. For Winter Comfort 


As you hike along the windy street 
Facing the blast of icy sleet 

Chapped faces, hands and ankles too 
And windburned skin may trouble you. 


Then pause a bit upon your way 

And take the Cre-Maids’ tip today, 

Just use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
And meet the weather with joy supreme. 


Frostbites, chilblains and kindred ills 
Hinds quickly comforts, heals and stills. 
Chapping and windburn pass away, 

Soft lovely skin just comes to stay. 


When the winds are raw and the cold extreme 


You need Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


WONDERFUL BASE FOR FACE POWDER, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is now used for this purpose 
with marvelous success. Moisten the skin slightly with the 
cream, let it nearly dry, then dust on the powder. It will 
adhere to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID THIS CREAM softens the 


cuticle, prevents soreness and preserves the lustre of the nails. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail you a small sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior Toilet Requisites, but if not ob- 
tainable, order of us. We send postpaid in the United States, 


A. $. Hit.DS CO. 
Dept. 14, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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It was all so strange about their marriage: 
he did not understand it, himself; their union 
had at first shown every possible promise of 
success. He met Reba during a month he 
spent in Florida—a month following the ten 
years’ struggle which established him as a 
leading architect in New York. They walked 
and swam together. They played tennis and 
golf together. Reba’s type showed to the 
best advantage outdoors. Then, she was a 
“good fellow” and she had an intangible 
suggestion of “‘class.’’ Professionally she 
had been an enormous assistance; had played 
his social game more adroitly than he ever 
could have played it himself, had assisted 
him always with her unerring taste. By 
what mysterious process had their marriage 
tapered to nothingness after five years? 
Clayton Marr knitted his eyebrows now try- 
ing to retrace tne steps. Really, there were 
no definite steps—no quarrels, no brea! 
The tides of love had gradually receded just 
as the tides of the ocean gradually recede. It 
had left them both high and dry. She had 
gone her way. He had gone his. Except 
that Reba—he was very sure of this—kept 
his place vacant. As for himself . . . There 
had been an occasional, brief easily forgotten 
affair until he found Jean. After Jean— 
nobody. 


EAN was, of course, everything that Reba 

was not. She was everything all women 
were not. She had beauty and personality, a 
perturbing beauty, an _ intoxicating per- 
sonality. She had individuality and tem- 
perament. Individuality made her dress as 
no other woman dressed. Temperament had 
driven her to strange lengtns. Always she 
had the histrionic gift. She could sing. She 
could act. She could dance. Once she had 
tried to go into opera; but her pretty bird- 
like voice diminished to a thread in the stony 
silence cf a professional try-out. Then for 
a while she had meditated turning actress. 
She had taken a small part in a professional 
production; but her amateurishness had 
doubled itself in the white glare of the foot- 
lights. These expericnces had come just be- 
fore Marr met her. 

From that time, she had never been in the 
papers except when she danced for charity; 
or when an . casional Sunday story recalled a 
list of New York society women who had ap- 
peared behind professional footlights. These 
stories always carried her picture. And they 
were always extraordinary pictures... 
Marr had torn the last paper in two and had 
thrown it into the waste-basket. But even at 
that hectic moment, he had reflected that this 
was only the restlessness inevitable to an 
equivocal position, That and that alone 
plunged her into the orgies of extravagance 
from which she was always emerging. It in- 
spired those frequent visits to photographers. 
She must have sent him fifty pictures of 
herself. 

When she was his wife. . . . Ultimately, 
of course, Reba would divorce him. Then 
back rong hs to take up his career. In the mean- 
time the Riviera, Egypt, the Orient. For a 
while a close seclusion in a villa at Isola Bella 

- . long walks ... long talks . . . books 
. . . the chance to grow together. .. . 

“T thought you would never come,” Jean 
pouted delic iously as the car drew up to the 
station. “And of course I’m simply wild to 
hear about everything. I’m cold, too. You 
see I had nothing on my head—” 

“Well, you can imagine what I’ve been 
through. Reba detained me a bit. I got 
away as soon as I decently could.” Marr had 
established her in the corner of the car, was 
piling rugs about her. 

She threw back the deep collar from her 
long cape, unbared a square of velvet flesh, 
then drew it close ~—— nestled back into the 
warmth of the sables. Those slow movements 
unloosed a gust of perfume. It stung Marr’s 
senses like a swarm of bees. In her ears were 
long earrings, graduated drop on drop of 
diamond dew, chained together by invisible 
platinum threads. Over her head was tied 
smoothly a single thinness of black tulle. It 
crushed into a bow at the back of her neck 
and crossed the tip of her nose in front. 
Through it gleamed her magnificent eyes— 
brilliant, hard like a lustrous metal. She 
always amplified them with a sooty line along 
the lower lid. And now, enlarged further by 
her wonder and excitement, they looked 
enormous. 

“Tell me everything all over again,” she 
demanded. 

Briefly he told her, employing himself the 
while in wrapping rugs about the silver- 
slippered feet. She lay back, helping him 
not a bit, her eyes blazing in a fury of interest. 


He could feel the relaxed sag of her body as 
she verified his earlier statements; the spring, 
like a coiling wire, which the succeeding 
exults ition gav e to it. 

“Reba hasn’t any idea—” 

“How should she?” He was a little curt. 
He did not want to speak of Reba. Then 
unaccountably he did want to speak of her; 
proceeded to do so. 

‘You know, Jean,” he began peasy 6 
“T don’t prefer to do it this way. I don’t like 
treating Reba— She’s always been such a 
sport as far as I am concerned.” 

““But how else could we have done it?” 
Jean objected. ‘And she wouldn’t have 
been at all a sport as far as I’m concerned. 

You know as well as I what her platform is. 
You must have heard it oftener than I have. 
She’ s always said the ut that was one thing she 
e her husband a divorce 
if a woman came cen her and him, after 
they were married. She’s said it scores of 
times. Why yes! There was a discussion 
only last week at Amy Maule’s luncheon— 
Reba said then that any woman who cut into 
her life— 

“T know,”’ Marr agreed, “I know.”’ Sud- 
denly to his intense annoyance his eyes were 
wet again. He turned his face from Jean. 
Fortunately the moon spared him. The car 
swung under the lea of one of the great rocks 
through which the road seems at intervals to 
be cut. Trees leaping upwards from the 
rock-rim dropped their bulk of shadow into 
the darkness. Marr drew Jean to him for a 
moment. When they emerged into the white 
road, the moisture had dried. He was exul- 
tant again. 

Jean moved languidly back into the 
shadowy nest that her furs made. ‘What 
will everybody say, I wonder?” she mur- 
mured, smiling. “It’s really hard to think. 
It will be such a surprise to them all. They 
probably won’t know at first what to say, 
themselves.” 

“You must be prepared for unpleasant- 
ness,” Marr said. ‘‘Reba has many friends. 
Especially among women. She’s so square. 
Women like her.” 

“Ves, they do. I’ve always envied her 
that. I’m too clever to minimize the necessity 
of placating women. But somehow I never 
can take the trouble. And then, frankly, 
Clay, there’s always been such a crowd of 
men—” 

Marr took her hand—as soft as a roll of 
velvet—which extended itself to him under 
the rug. ‘Yes,’ he said absently. “I can 
understand that. Men monopolize women 
like you. You're exempt from all rules.” 





ERHAPS that was what Jean liked to 

think of herself. Her eyes, growing limpid 
with some or emotion, flared through 
their mask of tulle. They were silent for a 
moment while the car caught up with the 
river, nosed its way through velvety, house- 
haunted shadow, into shredded, frost-fretted 
light. 

“T don’t really believe that anybody sus- 
pects, Clay,’”’ Jean remarked after a thoughtful 
interval in which apparently she had consid- 
ered much evidence. ‘‘There has never any- 
thing happened to indicate that—not a 
thing.” 

“T felt that until this evening,’ Marr re- 
joined. ‘But to-night when I told you that 
everything was settled and made the arrange- 
ment about meeting you, I glanced up sud- 
denly and caught Mary James looking at us. 
Her expression changed instantly but I got it 
before it changed. These unconsidered ex- 
pressions of people’s faces reveal so much. 
And Mary’s look—it seemed te me—was 
suspicious—gauging—”’ 

“Where was she?’’ Jean asked idly. “I 
remember a group drinking at the other end 
of the dining-room. Monty came up as you 
finished and asked me to dance. I should 
have said there was nobody else in the 
room.” 

““Oh, I don’t mean then. I mean the first 
time I spoke to you about going away—in the 
drawing-room. 

“But, angel-child, you didn’t speak to me 
in the drawing-room. It was in the dining- 
room. I remember perfectly.’ 

Yes, I know—I did speak to you in the 
Power room. But I mean the first time. In 
the a ok room. 

“Clay, I simply don’t know what you are 
talking about. You spoke to me only once. 
I’m sure. That was in the dining-room. You 
helped me to something to eat and then you 
said something like this. ‘To-night—Tarry- 
town station—not Ossining, nor Yonkers— 
but Tarrytown.’ I remember you repeated 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Tarrytown three times because I immediately 
thought of that horrid mix-up last summer 
about East and West Hampton. Then 
Monty came up and we danced. I did 
not——” 

Marr interrupted. “Listen, Jean,” he 
commanded sternly. “Think carefully. 
You know you do forget things. Or is it 
possible you did not hear? Don’t you remem- 
ber, in the drawing-room early in the evening 
just after we came from dinner, I said the 
same thing. ‘It’s all settled. We sail day 
after to-morrow. Go to the Tarry town—!" - 

In her turn, Jean interrupted. ‘“‘No, my 
dear. You had no chance to say anything to 
me in the drawing-room. For when I saw 
that we were sitting so near each other, I got 
up in a few minutes and went out and tele- 
phoned.” 

“Then in the name of God to whom did I 
say it? There was somebody there. I heard 
the rustle of her gown. Think hard! Who 
took your place, Jean?” 

Jean did think hard. Concentration half- 
closed her eyes; snapped her lips tight. Ap- 
parently memory was fighting its way through 
a vista of shifting colors, amorphous sounds, 
changing groups. Suddenly some association 
supplied her with the missing data. She 
turned straight upon him the limpid flare of 
her eyes, as though to burn away any pain 
that come with its revelation. 

“Reba,” she answered simply. 

Marr stared stupidly at her. 

Jean went on categorically. ‘As I went 
out the door back of us, Reba came in. She 
took my seat. As I turned to go up the 
stairs, I remember noticing the gleam of light 
on the green of her gown. She must have 
left the room later herself because she came 
back when I came back—when the music 
started.” 

Marr still stared stupidly. “Reba!” he 
muttered. After a pause, “I told her,” he 
added. 

His companion suddenly froze to immo- 
bility. “Clay—you say the boat doesn’t 
sail until day after to-morrow. Can she pre- 
vent us from going? What shall we do?” 

Marr paid no attention. With knitted 
brows, his somber gaze sliding along with the 
sliding road, he, too, cut his way back through 
the memories of the evening. “I danced the 
first dance with her,” he said. “And once 
again. I don’t remember another thing 
about her until she came into my room. She 
sat on the bed beside my bag. I had a feeling 
that she was trying to say something— In- 
stead she helped me to pack—” 

With a swoop like a hawk, he threw the 
rug off, lifted the big black bag to his knees. 
Opening it, he rummaged frantically through 
the closely wedged contents. 

“What are you looking for?” Jean de- 
manded in amazement. 

“A letter,” he answered briefly. His lips 
were compressed. Lines had jumped into a 
surprising prominence on his forehead. 


HE PRESSED the button at his right and 
flushed the car with light. It played on 
the facets of a long glass bottle holding arti- 
ficial orchids of an astounding authenticity; 
on the glossy, heavy engraved writing mate- 
rials peering from one pocket in the car’s gray 
suéde lining; on a file of gold-topped bottles 
bulging from another; on the silver toilet 
things in his bag. These latter, his searching 
hands tossed this way and that. 

With a little “oh” of protest against the 
light, Jean pulled her collar high about her 
head until she was fur-shrouded beyond 
recognition. 

“What letter?’”’ she demanded. 

“The letter Reba put in here.” 

“The letter Reba— You mean—” 

“T mean that of course she packed my bag 
in order to put a letter— Ah, here it is!” 
His hand withdrew from the confusion he 
had made, bearing a big square envelop. It 
was not sealed or addressed. Marr pulled 
the letter out; opened it. Over four broad 
pages scrawled Reba’s big, childishly clear 
hand. Marr leaned towards the light, found 
the beginning, read aloud: 


“By the time you read this. you may 
have found out that you told me by acci- 
dent the plans for your elopement with 
Jean. I am going to bring this letter to 
your room and put it in your bag. I 
thought I could talk with you about it 
but I can’t. I am writing quickly in 
order to say everything I have to say. 
I can’t stop to think how I am expressing 
myself. So I want to tell you the first 
thing that I will give you your divorce 
the quickest and easiest way. You know 
Clay, I have always said—you have 
heard me say it yourself hundreds of 
times—that the one thing I would never 
do was to help the woman who came 
between me and my happiness. That it 
would be war to the knife between her 
and me. That has always been my 
theory and I have always believed it. 


But like many of the things we say, espe- 
cially when we are ) oung, it doesn’t hold 
water in the light of experience. I find 
that I’m not thinking at all of the Jean 
end of the matter. I have nothing what- 
ever to say about that. But I am think- 
ing and did think all the evening of your 
interrupted career. This elopement will 
hurt you, Clay. Say what you will, it will 
hurt you—terribly. And I’m proud of 
your success. Perhaps I am prouder of 
it than you; for in the beginning I helped 
to make it. I don’t help now but only 
because—I did then, though, and it is 
the most precious thing in life to me. I 
cannot bear to have it end in ruin, to 
have it interrupted even. I cannot let 
ycu spoil the work of your hands. Clay, 
don’t sail day after to-morrow. I promise 
you that within a month—just as soon, 
in short, as I can fix things up—you 
know what I mean—house and business 
affairs—I’ll leave for whatever western 
stete will give me my divorce soonest. 
Please let me do this. I have a feeling 
that you may never get the chance to do 
libraries and churches and town-halls 
and all the big things we planned to- 
gether when we were first married if 
this story follows you. Please let me 
do this, Clay. Reba.” 


M: ARR paused after he dropped his 
wife’s name. It seemed to him that 
it fell like a stone into an interminable well 
and long after his voice had ceased, he could 
still hear it dropping. . . . His companion 
reached past him and pressed out the light of 
their smoothly sliding, miniature palace of 
jet. She came with a kind of abruptness 
out of her languid sable nest. The movement 
unloosed a gust of perfume; but this time, it 
flowed unstingingly over Marr’s senses. His 
eyes looked past ner face, out the window. 
The river had disappeared. The horizon 
had vanished. Presently the river, curving 
into sight, redeemed the horizon; the moon 
sought out the river. 

“Well, this changes everything,”’ Marr said 
after a while. ‘“‘There’s nothing to bother 
about now. We can take our time. It’s 
much shorter, of course, this way. I'll see 
you home to-night, Jean. And I’ll cancel the 
steamer reservations to-morrow.”’ He emitted 
a long suspiration. It was apparent that a 
world of anxiety dropped off his spirits with 
the sigh. ‘“‘It’ S So much better this way.’ 

“You mean,” Jean asked—and some of the 
melting quality went out of her voice— 

“that we won’t elope.” 

“Of course not. Why should we? I'll be 
free in six months.” 

“But—but—” She moved a little away 
from him. ‘It’s so strange. I’ve absolutely 
adjusted myself to going away. I’ve waited 
for weeks. I don’t readjust myself all at 
once. 

a know what you mean.” He laughed 
shortly. “I confess I find it difficult my self. 
But it’s infinitely better this way.” He 
looked down at the letter; started to read it 
again; changed his mind. He crushed it in 
his hand. Then as though again changing his 
mind, he smoothed it out and shoved it into 
his pocket. His movements were abrupt and 
his knitted brows did not smooth themselves 
out. 

“TVm—I’m—” Jean faltered. Suddenly 
she burst into tears. ‘I don’t want to wait, 
she sobbed. 


ARR’S arm went about her. His elbow 
seemed suddenly to refuse to bend. 
But he continued to hold her, though loosely. 

‘Yes, I know,” he said in a manner hesi- 
tating and curiously slack-lipped for a man 
of his instant decisiveness. ‘“‘I don’t like to 
think of delay. I don’t want it. But you 
realize, Jean, that we have no other choice 
now. We must wait.” 

“T don’t want to wait,” Jean protested. 
“Don’t let’s wait.””’, Suddenly with one of her 
supple movements, she was in his arms .. . 
was pouring upon him the flood of their 
lover’s patois . . . was pressing her velvet 
cheeks, cool as a dew-touched peach, on his. 

“Don’t make me wait, honey!” she be- 
sought him. “Don’t make me. I want to 
go now. 

Marr put her gently back among her rugs. 
“We can’t, dear. We can’t go. Don’t you 
see? We can’t.” 

But Jean sobbed again, “‘Ch, yes, we can! 
Oh, yes, we can! What difference does it 
make? Everybody will know that it was a 
cooked-up affair. They'll say the same things 
about us anyway Oh, honey, let’s sail on the 
Aquilea. Let’s—please! 

‘Jean, my dear, let’s talk like a sensible 
pair of people. I love you. I don’t have to 
tell you that. I’ve proved it. I love you so 
much that I was willing to sacrifice my career 
for you. But I didn’t do that lightly, Jean. 
My work is very precious to me. You don’t 
know how I’ve fought .. . struggled... 

(Continued on page 95) 
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how Reba fought and struggled with me .. . 
how she . . . I was willing to give that up, 
to give anything up for you, but I didn’t 
prefer to do it. Now just by being patient 
and waiting a little while, I sha’n’t have to 
do it. It makes such a difference, this letter. 
Reba’ s certainly a gentleman. She won’t let 
me give it up.’ 

But Jean only clung the closer to him. 
“Give it up, for just a little while,” she begged. 
“Just a teeny, little while! For my sake, 
Clay. It only brings us together sooner. Do, 
my dearest. I beg you. I want to get away 
from it all.” 

“My beloved,” and now all the tenderness 
in Marr’s heart surged into his voice. “I 
seem to be thinking only of myself. I put it 
that way because I thought you must feel— 
But I’m really thinking of you first—of you 
always. I want to save you—I must save 
you—it’s a man’s duty to save you that 
notoriety. You have no idea what it will be 
like.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. And I sha’n’t mind. I 
sha’n’t mind it at all. I’ve been in the papers 
before. You ought to have seen the stories. 

. . I mean the time I appeared in The 
Modernists. And when I danced for the war- 
charity. I don’t mind what the newspapers 
say. Honest, honey, I don’t.’ 

Marr winced. She was mistaken in think- 
ing that he did not know these things. In 
the early stages of his love, he had excori- 
ated himself by looking up, in newspaper 
files, the accounts of these vivid social occa- 
sions. He could see quite plainly now the 
half-naked dancing picture. Some of the 
photographs that she herself had sent him he 
had burned up. 

“You have no idea what will appear a 
you now, Jean,” he said steadily. 
think you have, but you haven’t. When the 
society weeklies get started—I wouldn’t put 
you through it for anything on earth as long 
as it can be avoided.” 


HE drew away from him with that com- 

bination of pettish motion and mulish 
expression which he knew prefaced a quarrel. 
His heart sank a little. Involuntarily he put 
his hand into his pocket. It closed over 
Reba’s letter there. He sat holding it. 

“T want to elope,” Jean declared petu- 
lantly. 

He was silent. 

Jean turned in her corner, faced him. Her 
lips were parted, but her teeth gritied be- 
tween them. 

“T want to sail day after to-morrow,” she 
declared with a definite sullenness. “My 
plans are all made.” 

Marr still kept silence. 

“Do you hear?” she demanded, raising her 
voice a little. ‘I want to sail.’ 

Marr made a warning gesture in the direc- 
tion of his chauffeur. ‘“‘Yes, dear. I under- 
stand your disappointment. But don’t make 
it harder for me. We can’t sail now. Aside 
from being a wicked thing for me to do to you, 
and an unwise thing for me to do for my- 
self, it would be a ridiculous thing for both 
of us.” 

Jean bit her lips. The make-up had worn 
off leaving threadlike purple lines at their 
edges, little untouched patches at the corners. 
“Why can’t we go?” she burst out impa- 
tiently. ““None of these reasons convinces 
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“First of all, Jean,” he explained with a 
quiet graveness, “‘I want to give you every- 
thing a man can give the woman he loves. I 
want to give you an assured position—money, 
if you like it. But above all, the respect and 
admiration of a big circle of friends. If we go 
through a decent divorce, we’ll get that almost 
automatically. I know now—although, God 
forgive me, I didn’t entirely realize before— 
what a woman Reba is. She’s a lady and 
she’s a gentleman. Perhaps that’s what a 
real woman is. She'll stand by us. Our 
world will be forced to take the attitude 
towards our divorce that we three take 
towards it. An elopement will make things 
much harder. In any case, I think you and I 
would ultimately triumph, but it would be 
longer if we went away together. Whatever 
I have of ability, supplemented by your 
beauty and charm—and—and—” he floun- 
dered and although he added “social in- 
stinct,” suddenly he realized that social in- 
stinct was something Jean completely lacked 
“‘— is bound to break down barriers. But 
after the elopement there’d be an uncom- 
fortable period of uncertainty. Some we ex- 
pected to stand by, wouldn’t. Others that 
we were not sure of, would. However, it 
would mean social disagreeableness of all 
kinds. I hate the thought of it. I am eter- 
nally grateful to Reba for helping us to avoid 
it. Then, when you come to the immediate 
newspaper notoriety: ; 

She kicked the rug off her feet. “Is it I of 
whom you particularly are thinking when you 
speak of immediate newspaper notoriety?” 

Marr stooped to wrap her feet again. “Of 
course! It’s you I’m thinking of always.” 
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That limpid blaze filled her eyes. “Then 
listen! I don’t mind it at all. I like it!” 

“Jean!” 

“T love it! I love it! I love it! It thrills 
me. I never live so intensely as when every- 
body is talking about me. 

“Jean! Jean!” Marr exclaimed. ‘Think 
what you’re saying. Don’t—it’s horrible! 
Besides, it isn’t true.” 

“Tt is true. I’m down to cases with you. 
There are women who like notoriety, and I 
happen to be one of them. I tell you that the 
morning after the war-charity when my pic- 
tures appeared in the papers, I never felt so 
excited in my life. When I went into the 
hotel dining-room for dinner, everybody was 
pointing me out. For two or three days I 
could see people asking each other about me. 
The waiters often told them who I was without 
waiting for them to inquire. One is supposed 
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tohateit, Iknow. But people don’t really hate 
it. They love it. And I’m admitting that. 
Ilove it! Iloveit! Let’s elope, honey.” 


OW she was all softness again; her great 
eyes had opened so wide that the moon- 
light at last found their depths. “Give Jean 
a little, little notoriety,” she begged. Her 
seductive voice made honey of the ugly word. | 
“You'd give her a diamond bracelet if she | 
asked for it.” 

But Marr did not smile. ‘“There’s the 
other question, Jean,” he reminded her in 
tones that sounded strangely measured to his 
own ear. “‘My work. If we stay here, I can 
do the library that the Dunne-Fraziers are 
giving to Holleytown. They’ve bought a 
wonderful site and they’ve got plenty of 
money. They’ve promised me a free hand. 
I think it would interest you to see how I 
work. We’ve never had a chance. Our mo- 
ments together have been so few that we’ve 
always been taken up with each other. But 
I’d show you the plans from time to time and 
you could go over them with me and watch 
them grow. It’s thrilling—really, it is, Jean. 
At least, Reba always said—Oh, I can’t tell 
you, now that everything has been made 
easy for us, how my mind itches to take up 
its work again.” 

As though that limpid blaze were put out 
by some coolness in his gaze, it vanished. 
Her eyes became metallic again. “No, no,” 
she stormed. “It wouldn’t interest me. At 
least, not now. I want you to take me away. 
I want to elope. I want all the thrills that 
belonging to my big handsome man means. | 
You don’t know how glorious it will be. All 
the passengers—as soon as they get the wire- 
less that we’re on the boat—waiting for us to 
come up on deck. And we disappointing 
them most of the time.” Her eyes filled with 
mischief—they became limpid again. ‘“To| 
appear once in a while covered with furs and 
the most enchanting veils—you should see 
the collection of veils I’ve made for this very 
purpose. And one night to come to dinner in | 
the smashingest gown I’ve got. To see them | 
in groups, all eyes and whispers, pretending 
not to notice us but watching every move we 
make. And then wherever we go the story 
will follow us—we’ll always be a sensation, 
the center of attraction. Oh, it will be fun— 
You'll enjoy it too, Clay, after a while.” 

Marr did not speak. Her excitement was 
spilling from every angle and curve of her. 
She glowed; she sparkled. She unclasped the 
mesh-bag, took out the make-up tools, veiled 
this luster; increased the fruity lusciousness | 
of her lips. | 

“Won’t you give it to me?” she begged | 
again in her tone of warmed honey. 

Marr answered quickly enough but quietly. | 
“No.” He was pale. He released his hold on | 
Reba’s letter, fumbled for a cigaret. But | 
once the smoke started to uncurl from his | 
lips, he put his hand in his pocket, found the | 
letter again. 

“Then I won’t— You can’t— Listen! 
I’ve set my heart on going on that boat. If 
you won’t take me on it, you needn’t wait for 
any old divorce. You’re an awful fool if you 
don’t go, though—I’m not accustoméd to 
waiting. I’ll be in love with another man in 
six months—if you let me wait. Take your 
choice. Now or never!” 








But now, though Marr was listening to 
her, he was not looking at her. He was 
staring out the window, this way and that, as 
though searching for something definite. He 
did not answer. 

“Did you hear me?” she asked, a veiled 
insolence in her tone. “Now or never!” 

“Yes, I heard you, Jean,” he answered 
quietly. 

“Then decide. Quick! Take your choice.” 
And now the insolence was no longer veiled. 
“Men don’t have more than a minute to 
choose with me. I have never before paid 
one of your sex this compliment.” 

Marr reached for the speaking-tube; spoke 
in it. Almost instantly, the car curved to 
the sidewalk; stopped. Bag in hand, he 
opened the door; arose. 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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“— He paused by the river not far frémi Bat- 

P tetsea Bridge and looked over the watér.. It 

Was very dark and very calm, almost, hor- 
ribly calm—like his life now that Jeanne 
Was ‘out of it. During his married life he 
had’ often felt terribly impatient, had often 
fonged forquiet and peace. Now that he had 
them he was acutely dissatisfied. 

“T must bé“a difficult beast,” he thought. 
“*T suppose I want to eat my cake, and haye it, 
and give it away.” 

A great barge went by drifting in the middle 
of th®river with the tide, which was going out. 
He |odRed at it and saw*two figures of men 
upon it,Nand a sort of reckless and absurd 
longing to\be one of them came to him. -For 
thé moment he felt sick of his life, and that 
theirs must bé far more interesting and attrac- 
tive than his. Wo get on that bargé, and float 
away down the\great river, away yom the 
huge City with all its troubles and hindrances, 
away to silent places, to a distant life, to-sea 
marges! Wouldn’t that change a man? 

The barge grew dim,on the river. It had 
passed under Batterse@ Bridge. The pace 
of iteon the water seeme@to quicken. It was 


escaping from London furtigely. 
Yes, he envied those m@& who moved to 


and fro on it, busy with mystetious tasks. 

He turned, crossed the read dad went into 
his house. 

“If I weren't tied by business, I’dget away 
and travel for a year!”’ he Said to himself. 

In the hall he looked for a letter. “Since he 
had ‘returned to London he had be to 
expeet a letter. But there was none. er- 
haps, after all, the woman of the railway @ar- 
riage would never write to him. She ha 
askéd for his address. . But that ‘might hav 
been merely a whim. 

He began to think it was merely a whim 
whén a month had gone by and he had hot 
had a word from her. ' The hard winter, ‘with 
its fogs and its ineffable dreariness and 6p- 
pression, got London well into its grip, and 
Mrs. ‘Armitage madé no sign. And at last 
Strickland ceased to ‘expect any word from 
her. She had fled from him at Denbury, and 
he would probably never see her again. He 
would certainly never*hear from her. The 
lines carved by dissatisfaction deepened in his 
face. Often, thinking of life, he said to himself 
“4 quoi ben?’’ What was the good of it all? 
Existence was a stagnant thing. 

On the day when he had parted from Jeanne 
his life had been divided into two parts as if 
by a shafp sword. The past had been intense, 
violent, full of fierce ups and downs, tortured 
sometimes, sometimes ecstatic, always quiver- 
ing with vitality, with love, with tempers, 
with tears. The other part, well, if was very 
Anglo-Saxon. And Strickland knew that he # 
fourid it very dull. When he entered his club 
too often he saw boredom towering*up like 4 
heavy monster. The foutine of society was 
becoming very insipid tohim. Even his work 
not seldom seemed stale and flavorléss. And 
when he put the key in the door of his house 
he did it without expectation. Indéed, often 
he thought, as the door yielded to his touch, 
“‘What on earth am I going to do in here?” 
Life had lost its savor for Strickland, and life 
without savor is not merély dull. ‘Very soon 
it becomes hideous. 





ie WAS becoming almost hideous to Strick- 
land, when one evening towards the end of 
January, on coming home from the City, he 
found a large square envelop lying on his hall 
table. He took it up. He didn’t know the 
handwriting, which was firm and clear. On 
the front of the envelop in small letters was 
printed “ Claridge’s Hotel.” 
An inyitation no doubt. 
read: 


He opened it and 


(To be concluded in 


; ‘ Claridge’s Hotel, ~~ 
Thursday. « ~ 
Dear Mr, Strickland: , “ 

I met-you last autumn staying/at Dén- 
bury. 0: yeu remember? am in 
London for-a few days and should like, if 
possible, to: see you. Can: you suggest 
an hour, if you have any free time? 

Believe me, ’ 

Yours sincerely, 
Vivienne Armitage. 


So—she had written! 

Suddenly: the flatness of life seemed to dis- 
appear. Strickland carried the note into his 
library wheré. there was a big fire. 

‘‘What can she want to see me for?” 

He re-read;the note and felt intense reserve 
almost bristling in it. She did not suggest a 
place for their meeting. The natural thing 
would be for him to offer to go to her hotel. 
But since she had not asked him to do that he 
resolved to follow his impulse, and to ask her 
to come to him. Possibly she really wished 
to visit him, jas she had not hinted at his going 
to Claridge’s: 

He sat down at his writing-table and wrote 
a note inviting her to tea the next day. : 
sent it off by @ messenger boy whom:he teld- 
to bring back 4n answer. The beysreturned 
inmt-about an hour with a note. “Me 





Dear Mr. Strickland: 
As you kindly ask me, I will come to 
tea with you to-morrow. Ss. 
Yours sincerely, 
Vivienne ! 
mf 
IN THE follwing day Strickland 
ith his hotsekeeper, Mrs. Fry, 


lage. 


a talk 
ore he 
went 


den. 
“shgcimen glasses, and 
nd to arrange the flowers and 
m about the room. A big 
~ The tea table was) ready. 
were ‘“plumped”’ out, the 
inds and curtai&s’drawn, a few books put 
ut-to make the foom look lived in. Some 
candles weré lighted. 

looks all right, Mrs. Fry, doesn’t it?” 

rickland. 
niece indééd, sir,” said Mrs. Fry. 
m the lady—Mrs. Armitage is her 
name—domes), please tell Ellen to bring her 
up at onée> And I am not at home if anyone 

else calls.” 

“Vea... 1 

Mrs. Fry departed and Strickland went to 
stand by the’fire. 

He felt stfomgly expectant, even a little 
excited. The sthell of the flowers was strong 
in the room 'fand reminded him suddenly of 

» Jeanne. ay 

If, instead of Mrs. Armitage, it were Jeanne 
twho was coming back! How different the 
house would seem in a day, in‘an hour even. 
‘Although he lived alone Strickland had never 
re-captured the bachelor feeling. Once mar- 
fied, that was sufely destroyed in a man for 
éver. A bachelor might, probably often did, 
feel complete. ‘A married4man—Strickland 
judged the matter from his own experience— 
separated frém his wife felt somehow lop- 
sided. And/a woman separated from her 
husband? 

But Strickland ‘was sure that he weld never 
know how women felt about such fhings. 

' A bell sounded thinly below. .He took his 
hands out of his pockets and looked towards 
the door. 
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“What are you doing?” 
sharply. 

“T’m sending you in town in care of Henri, 
Jean. This is a garage. I can get a car to 
take me back.” 

“Back!” Jean repeated. ‘Back to what?” 

“Reba,” he answered simply. 

“Oh no, Clay ... Clay, come. . 
with me on Thursday.” 

Marr'shook his head. His voice was low 
hut very tender. “It isn’t the quarrel, Jean. 


Jean demanded 


. Sail 


N 
= 
« 


Don’t bother about that when you come to 
think’ it over. It was Reba’s letter. I guess 
*I’d have gone baek anyway. Good night 
and good-by, my dear. We nearly made a 
horrible mistake: Reba saved us.”’ 

She did not speak. For apparently words 
would not come. With a stupefied intentness 
she watched the tall figure make its way into 
the garage.. It was as though she expected it 
to turn. It did not turn, however. After a 
while she took up the speaking-tube. 


In medievc!] days the lord of the manor had a right to take 


any peasant girl whom. ke 


idea—es pecially when applied to modern conditions. 


Adele Rogers St.“ John has 
story of the movies4 
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fancied... Rather’ a- daring 
But 


handled *it skilfully in her 


next month’s Harper's Bazar. 





